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THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., the Hon. Charles 
B. Hoeven, of Iowa, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hoeven (presiding), Belcher, McIntire, 
Harrison, Gathings, Sutton, and Jones. 

Mr. Garuines. It is a pleasure, indeed, to welcome the Agriculture 
Committee to the South. We have been traveling all over the country 
holding hearings in various section sof America to get at first hand 
the viewpoint of the farmers with respect to a long-range farm pro- 
gram. 

We have just held hearings in Enid, Okla., and Waco, Tex., on this 
particular leg of the overall journeys that have been made. 

The full and complete committee could not be with us this morn- 
ing. They are tied up in Waco because of the bad weather. They 
thought it would be impossible to land in Memphis today. We are 
hopeful that the full committee can be with us at about 12:30 for the 
afternoon session. They are, right now, en route from Waco, but we 
came by train and we wanted to proceed since the meeting was set for 
10:30 this morning. 

Now I would like to introduce the members of the committee who 
are here assembled. Starting on the far end down here, the Honorable 
Robert Harrison of the State of Nebraska. Next, Hon. Clifford Mce- 
Intire of Maine. Next we will have the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
who was our host over at Enid, Okla., a day or two ago in his home 
town, the Honorable Paige Belcher of the State of Oklahoma. I am 
ying to save our chairman till the last. 

Move to the end, Hon. Pat Sutton of the State of Tennessee, and 
then our cohost, Paul Jones of the Boot Heel section of Missouri. 

Now I would like to present to you our chairman, the chairman of 
this arrangement committee for all the tours throughout America, the 
Honorable Charles Hoeven of the State of Iowa, who will preside at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Horven. Thank you. For the information of those who do not 
know the gentleman that just presented all of us, it is Congressman 
Gathings of Arkansas, ranking minority member on this committee 
today. 

I am not going to take much time in preliminaries because we have a 
job to do here. I think it has been fully explained that our committee 
was broken into two parts last evening at Waco. We had a large 
meeting there and some of the members had to remain to complete the 
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hearings, and when we found that air travel was not going to be very 
desirable this morning we had to make all arrangements for taking 
a train to get out of Waco last night and be here in time for the meet- 
ing this morning in Memphis. 

Needless to say, it isa great privilege and pleasure to be in the home 
State of our very good friend and colleague, Pat Sutton, of Tennessee, 
who isa member of the Committee on Agriculture, one of our very val- 
uable members, well-versed in agriculture in this section of the South 
and contributes a great deal to the work of our committee, and we are 
also very happy, of course, to be So close to the congressional district of 
Congressman Gathings. We hope to get to his district later on this 
afternoon to discuss problems with leading farmers in his district. 

I think it has been indicated somewhat, the purpose of these hear- 
ings that are being held throughout the United States. This is the 
last of a series of some 20 regional hearings that have been held 
throughout the length and breadth of this country since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress in August. 

We have been in the New England-States, through the South, Mid- 
west, Far West, and now winding up the Southwest tour. After we 
go back to Washington we will have held these many hearings, will 
have been in some 24 States, will have traveled some 20,000 miles, 
about 6,000 of which were traveled by bus visiting every important 
agricultural section in the country for three specific pur poses, I believe. 

First of all, we wanted to go out as members of the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House of Representatives to get the viewpoint of 
the farmer at the grassroots. It is comparatively easy for leaders of 
farm organizations to come to Washington and appear before our 
committee. We like to hear from them. We welcome them. They 
speak for their groups, but our chairman thought it would be very 
advisable for us to go out and see and talk to the farmer at the grass- 
roots, and so that is what we have been doing to get his views. 

Secondly, we had a second purpose in mind, and that was to educate 
the members of this committee. We are a cosmopolitan group coming 
from different agricultural sections of the country. Members of the 
committee from the North were privileged to go down South to learn 
a great deal about cotton and tobacco and peanuts and your particular 
problems in the South. 

Out in the Northeastern section of this country we learned a great 
deal about their agriculture. The Midwest section, from which I come, 
and the members of the committee from the South, of course, gained 
knowledge of our particular kind of agriculture with our corn and our 
hogs and our cattle and soybeans, and so on, and then into the range- 
cattle country of the Mountain States, and out in the Far West where 
we studied the vegetable and fruit problem, and a lot of other things, 
so the second purpose was to educate the members of the committee to 
be better versed and better understanding the agriculture problem as a 
whole, and we, I think, accomplished that. 

Our good chairman, Clifford Hope, of Kansas, I must express his 
deep regret for not being here this morning. He stayed in Waco to 
conclude the hearings there. He said that. one of the objectives of 
these hearings was to bring the Federal Government just a little closer 
to the American people, and T think that is a very laudable purpose. 

Most Americans have an idea that the Government in Washington 
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is something very large and indefinite and they don’t know very much 
about it. ‘The »y Come in contact with their Federal Government some- 
what when they pay their income taxes and visit with certain agencies, 
but they have the idea that, perhaps, the Government is something 
high and mighty under the Capitol dome on the Potomac, and our 
chairman thought it would be very timely and proper, in these times 
when we are trying to bring back to the States some of the local gov- 
ernment, to bring the Federal Government a little closer to the people 
so the people in the United States could see a congressional com- 
mittee in action and let them know that after all we are pretty com- 
mon people, that we wanted to learn something about your problems 
so when we go back to Washington we will be better advised, better 
versed to take care of agricultural legislation. 

Let me say in the last analysis, it will be the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives and the Committee on Agri- 
culture in the Senate who will write the new farm legislation. It is 
going to be our job. It is a terrific undertaking, so we are here today 
to get the views of the people in the States of Tennessee and Arkansas 
and Mississippi and Missouri and other States that may have witnesses 
present, to gather your views, and so with those preliminary state- 
ments, I think we shall proceed. 

We are going to, perhaps, have to limit the time, because, as I said 
before, we must get over to West Memphis later this afternoon. We 
will first try to hear from every organization, farm organization, their 
representative. I think at the present the arrangement will be to give 
the heads of such organizations 8 minutes and after we complete. the 
hearing, complete the test imony of the leaders of farm organizations, 
then we will proceed with the individuals and everyone will be per- 
mitted to be heard. No one will be denied an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Surron. I would like to say in behalf of our Tennessee delega- 
tion of the House that we welcome you members of our committee here 
and we are, indeed, glad to have you in Tennessee, and Members of 
Congress to come into the great Volunteer State. We are proud of it. 
We love to show it off because we know when you come to Tennessee 
you are coming back to live in Tennessee, the Volunteer State. 

I would like to say it is, indeed, a pleasure to be here in Cliff Davis’ 
district. Cliff Davis has been, the 6 years I have been in Congress, 
a friend of the farmer. He has always been one we can count on. The 
Department of Agriculture has deemed it a pleasure to have Cliff 
Davis one of our cohorts, and I assure the farmers in Shelby County 
that you are well represented by Cliff Davis, your own Representative. 

It is indeed a pleasure to have you with us. 

Mr. Hozven. Thank you, Pat. I am sure every member of the com- 
mittee is happy to be in your great State of Tennessee. We passed 
through it on part of our ‘southern tour visiting Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga, and passed you up till we got to Mississippi, having in mind 
eventually we would get here, so we, in making up our schedule, de- 
cided to hold one of the he -arings in Memphis. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. W. J. Denton of the Agri- 
cultural Council of Arkansas and his associates, and I understand, Mr. 
Denton, you may either present your associates or divide the time any 
way you choose, and your presentation will be limited to 8 minutes. 
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STATEMENT OF W. J. DENTON, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK., REPRESENT- 
ING THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have got 3 or 4 mem- 
bers of our council I would like to sit in with us up here, and I might 
add we have a statement prepared that is going to take quite a few 
minutes to read. In lieu of that I would like to present the statement 
to the committee, and make a few comments we think are pertinent. 

Mr. Hoeven. Let me say that due to the limitation on time, anyone 
that appears as a witness may give us a résumé of what they have in a 
written paper and then file the document which will be incorporated 
and become a part of the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY W. J. DENTON BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., JANUARY 14, 1954 


My name is W. J. Denton. I am president of the Agricultural Council of 
Arkansas. I feel that the following statement is not only representative of mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, but of most farmers in this aree 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Federal Reserve Board announced as of November 27, 1953, that the 
Nation lifted itself to a new level of good living in 1953. It predicted that a total 
value of all gods and services produced will total $368 billion this year. But, 
at the same time, it stated that farm income was about the only downward line 
on the Board’s charts of economic conditions. The United States Department 
of Agriculture publication The Farm Income Situation of November 1953, states: 
“Farmers received about $21.8 billion from marketings in the first 11 months of 
this year, 4 percent less than they received during the corresponding months of 
1952. Prices of farm products averaged about 10 percent lower than last year, 
but the total volume of marketings was about 5 percent larger.” Since May 
1952, both prices paid and prices received have been coming down. The problem 
is that prices received have been dropping much faster than prices paid. The 
squeeze on farm incomes has become very serious. 

Arkansas is predominantly agricultural. During 1952 calendar year 
Arkansas farmers’ cash receipts from farm marketing totaled $619,843,000, of 
which 32 percent came from livestock products. Cotton, however, continues to 
be the No. 1 crop, the income from which amounted to $275,272,000, 


PARITY 


We believe it was the intent of the Founding Fathers of our country and of the 
Congress to establish and maintain a parity economy. Parity means balance— 
equal exchange values—without which one party to a transaction is certain to 
be short-changed. We have been told that agricultural income is the governing 
factor in our economy. In other words, prosperity starts on the farm. There- 
fore, we feel that it is much more important to the Congress and the Nation as 
a whole to make every effort to assist agricultural producers to maintain a 
parity income and stabilized production rather than encouarging extreme fluctu- 
ations of planted acres through juggling of commodity prices. In other words, 
the farmer should know, and his banker should know, when planning for the 
next season’s crops, approximately the price he will receive provided a reason- 
able supply and demand is maintained. The present parity formula may need 
some revising in view of changing times and conditions: however, we feel no 
revision of this formula should reflect any further reduction in the prices re- 
ceived for agricultural products, especially cotton, and the income of the farmers. 
We note from United States Department of Agriculture figures that the ratio of 
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persons on farms, and the net income of persons on farms, to the total population 
and total net income, for selected years are as follows: 


| 
Population Net income, 
| on farms; | persons on 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Year percentage farms; per- 
of total centage of 

| population total income 
1919 ie " 29.7 7.7 
1929 | 25. 2 9.7 
1939 23. 6 8.5 
1949 17.5 8.3 
1952 15.9 7.3 


THE GOVERN MENT LOAN PROGRAM 


While we are not in a position to make recommendations with respect to 
perishable or unstorable agricultural commodities, we feel that the loan program 
is vital and necessary for basic agricultural crops, especially cotton and cotton- 
seed products, to enable them to be marketed in an orderly manner and stabilize 
prices. In order to assist the producer to maintain a fair parity ratio of income 
the loan level must be sufficiently high to enable the farmer to pay off his short- 
term loans and production debts and otherwise prevent him from having to sell 
at a sacrifice, or even a loss. With respect to cotton, a 90 percent of parity 
loan level has proven equitable and good business, both for the farmer and the 
Government. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that the level of price support for cotton 
be not greater than 90 percent or less than 75 percent. When the supply per- 
centage goes up, the price support comes down and vice versa, the theory being 
that the lowering of prices would cause the farmer to plant less the following 
year and bring supply into line with demand. However, to break even or show 
a profit the farmer must have a certain income which means price times quantity, 
and past history has been that without acreage controls the farmer has increased 
his acreage as the price goes down. If acreage controls are in effect, then lowered 
price support serves no useful purpose except to lower the income of the producer. 


MARKETING QUOTAS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


We believe that a majority of farmers are in accord that acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are the best solution yet devised to keep production in 
line with demand. While it is true that to some extent it is a Government-control 
program, it cannot be placed in effect unless two-thirds of the actual producers 
agree. Also the rules and regulations governing its operation are those recom- 
mended by the producers and enacted into law by the Congress. There probably 
never will be a time when all farmers from every area are in complete agree- 
ment on what is fair or equitable with respect to any agricultural legisiation. 
With minor exceptions, we believe the present cotton-acreage law which was the 
result of agreement by producers over the entire Cotton Belt should be adhered 
to. There is adequate provision in the law for normal shifts in trends and at 
the same time it offers a measure of protection to cotton farmers who observe 
good soil conservation and rotation practices. We do believe that legislation is 
esential to relieve some of the inequities that exist in the present law with respect 
to distribution within the States and counties. We feel that a grave injustice 
will have been done cotton farmers unless the Congress passes immediate legisla- 
tion such as recommended by the Midsouth and Beltwide Cotton Producers com- 
mittees which should greatly alleviate, if not entirely eliminate, most inequities 
in cotton acreage distribution from the State to the counties and counties to the 
farms. Specific provisiions to which we refer are: 

1. Liberalizing the use of State and county reserves by permitting such acreage, 
in addition to use as specified in current law, to be utilized for the correction of 
inequities and to prevent hardships. 


38490—54—pt. 17———-2 
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2 Provide for the voluntary surrender of unplanted acreage by individual 
farms for redistribution within the county, and if not needed or used within the 
county the county committee may surrender such acreage to the State committee 
for redistribution within the State, or it may be released permanently. (Note: 
We have a good many counties in Arkansas which under the present allotment 
received several times the acreage planted in 1953.) 

3. Provided the county committee requests and the Secretary approves, the 
county acreage allotment or that of administrative areas, ay be apportioned to 
farms on the basis of past 3-year history 

!. That the Secretary in determining the national average allotment shall give 
due consideration to acreage normally underplanted and abandoned 

The Agricultural Council of Arkansas is of the opinion that in view of a carry 
over of more than 9 million bales on July 31, no more cotton acres should be 


] 


allotted than are necessary to alleviate hardships for 1954 
SOIL CONSERVATION AND ACP PAYMENTS 


This organization has always advocated and worked to preserve and increase 
soil-conservation practices on our farms. No one with any knowledge of the 
facts about farms of today can deny the beneficial effects of the soil-conservation 
program For a number of years the Congress appropriated $500 million for 
this important work During the war this was reduced to 300 million, later to 
250 million, and now to 195 million. Senator Richard Russell stated that if 
all other appropriation items were reduced in the amount the appropriation for 
this program has been reduced the total budget for the Federal Government 
would not be more than S60 billion. We are also told that the subsidy to news 
papers and magazines in connection with their mailing costs more than 300 mil- 
lion. A recent survey of farmers in Arkansas shows that 84 percent voted to 
continue ACP payments and 80 percent voted to increase these payments. It is 
the recommendation of this organization that soil-conservation-practice pay 
ments be not less than $250 million and that they be based on the land rather 
than the individual 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


There is still a need for foreign agricultural labor to cultivate and harvest 
crops in Arkansas. This condition exists in spite of vigorous and conscientious 
efforts made by users and the State employment service to recruit domestic and 
interstate workers. Some few British West Indians are used by farmers in this 
State, but a majority are from Mexico. We appreciate the work of this com 
mittee in initiating and recommending passage of legislation extending Public 
Law 78 for another 2 years. We can assure this committee that foreign agri- 
cultural labor is expensive labor and would not be used unless it was absolutely 
necessary While the international agreement and individual work contract 
have never been satisfactory to either the employer, the worker, or the Mexican 
Government, we still live in hopes that each year will see some improvement. 
This year is no exception. 


OUR FOREIGN MARKETS 


With from 30 to 40 percent of all cotton produced in the United States de 
pendent upon foreign markets our growers are vitally interested in maintaining 
and stimulating this trade. Historically the South has stood for expanding 
foreign trade. Our ancestors fully realized that if this predominantly agricul- 
tural region was to survive it must have freedom to trade with countries abroad. 
While we are not in a position to make specific recommendations at this time, we 
feel a special effort should be made toward removing numerous impediments af- 
fecting the exports of agricultural commodities such as tariff barriers, compli- 
cated customs precedures, import quotas, and various forms of special legislation 
designed to shield particular American producers from the impact of foreign 
competition. We favor a policy which moves continually toward this objective 
but without haste and excessive disruption and with due regard for conflicting 
interest 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Dependable credit on terms and conditions suited to the farmers’ needs is 
essential to a sound and prosperous agriculture. Mr. Lloyd Godley of Osceola 
testified on behalf of the council on agricultural credit before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in April of 1953. We believe his testimony was complete 
and a true reflection of credit conditions and facilities in this area. The fol- 
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lowing are excerpts from his testimony: “The percentage of short-term agri- 
cultural credit that can be furnished by production-credit associations in their 
respective territories and with their present capitalization will range from 25 to 
HO percent based on rediscount privileges. The remainder must be furnished by 
banks, cotton farmers, cotton gins, individuals and Government lending agencies 
such as the Farmers Home Administration.” * * * “Most of the associations 
and our local banks believe disaster loans play an important function in short- 
term agricultural credit.” * * * “We know of no farmer worthy of being called 
a farmer who cannot get financed under present conditions. It is the consensus 
of opinion among production credit association of this State and there are no 
problems with the production credit associations that could be overcome by addi- 
tional legislation. There may be some revisions needed in the broad national 
picture that might, in the end, reflect a benefit to the associations,” 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The basic long-range needs of American agriculture are to reduce costs, to im 
prove quality, and to expand markets. Farm leaders and the Congress have 
devoted much time to endeavoring to work out satisfactory workable farm-reliet 
planus. Many of the proposals of earlier years have been tested out in practice. 
Not all the experience has been satisfactory. Both the basic legislation and the 
administration of programs have changed through the years in the light of ex- 
perience and to meet new problems. Our long-term agricultural policies of the 
future must continue the best in our past programs, making improvements where 
possible. Research and education have played an important part in agricultural 
progress in the United States and must be continued. It should, however, zo 
beyond promoting efficient and balanced farm production. It must find ways to 
improve and increase the market for agricultural products. We are rather ap- 
prehensive that methods, personnel, and administrative agencies are being given 
greater cousideration by those who control the destiny of farm programs rather 
than the job to be accomplished. Only to the extent that research is practical 
and useful can either farmers or consumers expect to benefit. 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


In the State of Arkansas the average normal rainfall is 48.68 inches per year. 
The trouble is, you can’t spread it out through the year as you need it. Since 
the prolonged drought of 1952 and again in 1953 there has been considerable in- 
terest and activity in supplemental irrigation. A study of the drought chart 
during the 24-year period of 1927-51 shows that droughts have been quite com- 
mon. <A drought is 20 days or more, each 10 days of which has less than one 
half inch of rainfall. There are sections of the Cotton Belt that never have suf 
ficient rainfall to cultivate and harvest a crop, yet they never have a crop failure 
due to lack of water. The reason is irrigation. These growers are unable to 
understand why farmers in this area with an abundance of rainfall and under- 
ground water close to the surface should ever have a crop failure for lack of 
water. The answer, of course, is that crop insurance in the form of supplemen- 
tal water wells, pumps, ditches, and pipes is expensive and requires consider- 
able capital investment. Only the larger und better financed farmers can af 
ford this protection. We feel that legislation such as contained in H. R. 5975 
and sponsored by Congressman Gathings to enable farmers to obtain long-term 
loans for crop insurance through supplemental irrigation would render a real 
service to all areas having rainfall conditions similar to Arkansas. 


Mr. Drenvron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


First I would like Mr. Willey, in our organization, to dwell upon 
the 90 percent of the parity of marketing quotas. 


STATEMENT OF C. C. WILLEY, MEMBER OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wittey. My name is C. C. Willey, member of the Agricultural! 
Council of Arkansas. The statement that I will make is incorporated 
in the statement that you gentlement have, and I won’t take but a few 
minutes of your time and not read that unless you require it. 
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Of course this sliding scale that we hear so much about, as the 
statement has been made before, the only way we farmers see that it 
can slide is down. We, of course, believe in 90 percent of parity. 
We don’t know of any other commodity or any other branch of our 
industry that is protected by such a thing as a sliding scale. 

We have to combat, to compete with minimum wages in hiring of 
farm labor. We have a minimum wage that doesn’t slide. It stays 
there all the time. Why didn’t somebody think of sliding it down 
as the supply of labor became more adequate ? 

There is a misconception in a lot of people’s minds about the effect; 
a lower support price on cotton would have on the individual farmer. 
The individual farmer is faced with producing a certain amount of 
dollars each year for his livelihood. Whether it takes 10 or 20 bales or 
50 bales or 100 bales to produce that, that is the problem that he 
starts out to do. The lower the price of cotton, the more cotton he 
is going to try to produce in order to produce sufficient money to 
maintain himself and his family, his livelihood. 

When cotton is 40 cents a pound and that man’s annual requirements 
was $5,000, it didn’t take near as many bales to reach that as it did 
when cotton was 20 cents. The cheaper cotton grows the more each 
farmer is going to try to produce in order to maintain his livelihood. 

It isa mistaken idea that a cotton farmer can change from one crop 
to the other overnight. We often hear the statement made, “Why 
doesn’t he plant beans” or “Why doesn’t he go into the cattle business” 
or “Why doesn’t he do this or do that.” He cannot change overnight. 
His operation is geared to cotton and that is all that he knows and all 
that hecando. To go into any other style of farming requires a great 
outlay of money for machinery, pastures, foundation herds, or what- 
have you, and it is a problem that he hasn’t learned yet to overcome. 

We contend that it is absolutely necessary that the price of cotton 
be maintained at its present level, the farmer showing his willingness 
to have his acreages curbed, controlled in his recent vote, so if he is 
willing to control the acres in order to maintain the high level price, 
we see no reason why there should be any difference of opinion about 
that. If it is necessary to reduce the acres further, I venture that 
the farmers will continue to vote for that reduction in order to main- 
tain a high level of support. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Hoeven. There will be no questions asked by the members of 
the comimttee. 

Mr. Witter. Thank you. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few remarks 
about marketing quotas and acreage allotment. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. DENTON, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK., REPRESENT- 
ING THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OR ARKANSAS 


Mr. Denton. TI am W. J. Denton, president of the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas. 

We would like to see liberalizing in the county and State permitting 
such acreage, in addition to use as specified in current law, to be 
utilized for the correction of inequities and to prevent hardships. 

We would like to provide for the voluntary surrender of unplanted 
acreage by individual farms for redistribution within the county, 
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and if not needed or used within the county the county committee 
may surrender such acreage to the State committee for redistribution 
within the State, or it may be released permanently. In Arkansas 
a good many counties are receiving several times the acres under the 
allotment than they planted in 1953. 

Provided the county committee requests and the Secret: ry approves, 
the county acreage allotment or that of administrative areas, may be 
apportioned to farms on the basis of past 3-year history. ‘ 

The Secretary, in determining national-acreage allotment, we think, 
should give due consideration to unde ‘rplantings, which is, as I under- 
stand it, cotton crops of 10 percent and also to normal abandonment. 
of 214 percent. 

The Agricultural Council of Arkansas has felt and thought from 
the beginning that a 21-million-acre crop was in excess of our needs. 
We thoroughly agree and purport to support a 90 percent of parity, 
and in leu of that, we realize that with 90 percent of parity we have 
to have rigid controls. 

We think that 17,910 acres, with some provisions to take care of 
hardship cases that we know prevail, would be sufficient acres for next 
year, considering the fact we have a 914-million-bale carryover as of 
next July 31, and to maintain a 90-percent parity we don’t think we 
can have an acreage next year that would add to the surplus that 
already exists. 

So far as the 65-40-50 gadget, which is 65 = ent of 3 years’ plant- 
ings or 40 percent of any 1 year, not to exceed 50 percent of your total 
crop plan, we think the old law of 65-45-40 worked fairly well in the 
program for 1950, and we see no reason why a crop should be brought 
up to 50 percent. In our opinion 40 percent of your cropland is not 
too much of a hardship. 

I would also like to dwell upon the acreage. The goal that has been 
set, out of the 315,000 acres and 3 States to participate in 157,500 acres 
of it, which are New Mexico, Arizona and California, and the balance 
of the whole Cotton Belt, I believe those 3 States comprise something 
over a million acres, and the whole rest of the belt, which must be 
around 20 million acres, get 157,500 acres of it, which to me seems un- 
fair in any category. 

So far as taking care of the old question of going back to 1951, when 
we asked them to plant this cotton there was tax amortization brought 
up in that, and in my opinion fully paid for it in the States of Arizona 
and California in the years of 1951 and 1952. 

In 1950 we had the same problem and got together and agreed on 
the present law. They agreed to it and we agreed to it. I think then 
we came out on the short end, but we agreed to it. We came back in 
1953 and asked to give more acreage and for your information, the 
State of Arizona will be increased 43.5 percent with respect to the 
allotment under the present law. The State of California will be 
increased 34.5 percent. The State of Arkansas will be increased 18.1 
percent and to me it is not a fair piece of legislation. 

That is my part of it. I would like for “Mr. Ed Me ‘Knight to dwell 
upon supplemental irrigation. 

Mr. Hoeven. Let me say for reconsideration, we find there are not 
too many organizations testifying at this hearing, so we are going 
to extend the period to 12 minutes for each organizational group. 

Mr. Denton. Mr. McKnight, past president ‘of our organization. 
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STATEMENT OF ED. McKNIGHT, REPRESENTING THE 
AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. McKwyienr. I am Ed McKnight, member of the Agricultural 

ouncil of Arkansas, and 1 would like to talk to you members of the 
committee on a — item that we just have begun to realize is 1m- 
portant to us in the Midsouth which would make more stable agri- 
culture in out part of the countr y. It is something that the Far West 
las enjoyed quite a long time, w hich is a loan on aprines nt for supple- 
mental 1 Irrigation, and Mr. Gathings introduced a bill, H. R. 5975, 
which would give to the rest of the Nation the same right of that 
credit that the Far West now enjoys 

The State of Arkansas, particularly with which I am familiar in 
the Midsouth, seemingly has enough rain. We have about 48 inches 

1 Arkansas, but it doesn’t come at the right time and we often miss 
a crop because of the drought. and the people of the Far West, with 
whom we have had the please of meeting in these committee meetings, 
look at us and wonder why we miss a crop with that much rainfall 
in the State. We have to say we have a drought. The rain doesn’t 
come. We have plenty of water but don’t know how to in it on. 
My thinking is that the exte nding of credit to the rest of the Nation 
would enable us to enjoy a more stable agricultural market. in the 
Nation where irrigation equipment is available at the time needed 
instead ot missing a crop and collecting the insurance for it. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Denton. I would like, if I have time, to make one more state- 
ment. Under the 65-40-50 gadget the Senate passed the other day, 
two States involved under the 65-40-50 gadget would not have enough 
acres to take care of the hardship cases. That is Texas and Okla- 
homa. We feel like, and as has been expressed before you all, I am 
sure, that a State like Texas in the old belt, there are counties out there 
that won't get 1 acre, not 1 acre out of this increase of over 3 million 
acres. It will take 1,411,000 acres in the State of Texas to take care 
of the hardship cases under the Senate bill of 65-40-50. That leaves 
the eastern part of Texas, predominantly the old Cotton Belt, that 
will not receive an acre of it 

Oklahoma falls under the same category. I don’t have the records 
with me, but I am sure that same situation will prevail in Arkansas 
in some counties, so I would like to say that if they are going to in- 
crease this acreage how I can—and I am representing an organization 
n the State of Arkansas—how I can go back to some farmers and 
say they increased the acreage 314 million acres but you are not 
going to get an acre increase, and that situation is going to happen 
in Arkansas, and definitely Texas and Oklahoma, and it will happen 
in some other States. 

So I think when this acreage comes down from the national allot- 
ment to the States on a history basis, which I think it should, on the 
5-year history basis, when it first gets to the States, instead of taking 

‘are of the 65-40-50 basis, it should be apportioned to the counties 
in that State under the 5-year history basis and the counties having 
the opportunity of selecting a county to put this acreage out on, and 
that way all counties will participate in a 314-million-acre increase. 
Under the Senate bill it will not include all the counties in the United 
States. 
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I thank you for your time. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Mr. Corley Cortright repre- 
senting the Delta Council, and he has Dr. Sayres with him and some 
others. You will be recognized for 12 minutes, Mr. Cortright. 


STATEMENT OF CORLEY CORTRIGHT, JR., SHARKEY COUNTY, MISS., 
REPRESENTING THE DELTA COUNCIL 


Mr. Corrricut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Corley C. Cortright, Jr. I am a farmer from Sharkey 
County, Miss., and chairman of the Delta Council Agricultural Com 
mittee. I come here representing the Mississippi Delta Council. I 
had prepared a dissertation upon a long-term agricultural pohey, but 
because of the high interest of yours and of members of this group in 
cotton acreage legislation, I should like first to present our views 
thereon. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


DELTA COUNCIL, 
Stoneville, Miss. 
To the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: My name is G. C. Cortright, Jr. I am a 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and chairman of the Delta Council Agricul- 
tural Committee. Delta Council is an organization representing the interests 
of the one-half million people of the delta and part-delta counties of Mississippi. 
The delta is predominantly and historically dependent upon cotton as the chief 
source of income. This holds true also for most of the State of Mississippi. 

Farmers in the Mississippi Delta recognize the necessity of preserving, main- 
taining and rebuilding farm resources in the national interest. Farmers in this 
area are mindful also of the need for improvement in the competitive position 
of American agricultural commodities. 

To accomplish these purposes, the Congress of the United States is urged to 
continue widespread adoption of soil-building and soil-conserving crops and 
conservation and cost-reduction practices; to provide for the intensification of 
agricultural research and education; to assist in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities for domestic consumption and for export, thereby providing for an 
orderly and balanced flow of commodities in interstate and foreign commerce 
through storage of reserve supplies, loans, marketing quotas, assisting farmers 
to obtain parity prices and parity of income and assisting consumers to obtain 
an adequate and steady supply of such commodities at fair prices. 

Consistent with the above, the following specific proposals are submitted: 


NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM 


We advocate a national farm program which includes equitable price supports, 
surplus controls, commodity loans, soil conservation, more intensified ayricul 
tural research and education, and a vigorous, positive program to stimulate 
exports. 

Parity should reflect a fair balance and equity between agriculture, industry, 
labor, and other segments of society 

Unfortunately, the large reductions in the cost of producing cotton antici 
pated from mechanization and other technical improvements are still a few 
years in the future. Currently, cotton farmers find themselves in a transition 
period when production costs are at the highest level in history. Under many 
circumstances, cottongrowers at this time have neither the economies of the 
old hand-and-mule methods nor the potential gains in efficiency from full 
mechanization. The trend is toward a higher proportion of costs on cotton 
farms becoming fixed in nature, with increased investments in machinery and 
a rather rigid schedule of expense for fertilizer, seed, supplies, and labor. We, 
therefore, urge that the Congress of the United States extend, at least through 
1957, the support price on basic agricultural commodities at 90 percent of parity. 
This is not an unreasonable request in view of the relatively low income in cot- 
ton areas—averaging generally only 50 percent of the average farm income in 
other parts of the United States. Ninety percent of parity will offer some meas- 
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ure of protection through the elimination of high risk until new gains in effi- 
ciency are possible. Industry has achieved this protection through tariffs, 
import quotas, and the ability to control production. Labor is protected by 
minimum wages and collective bargaining. 

A support price of ninety percent of parity also permits the cotton farmer 
to sell his crop in an orderly manner, thereby helping him to more nearly achieve 
parity prices in the market place. The bulk of the crop becomes available for 
the market during a 3-month period. Without equitable loan protection, farmers 
would be forced to sell most of their cotton during this period to meet obliga- 
tions. An equitable loan program is, therefore, a valuable tool for orderly 
marketing. It also offers protection to the consuming public, as well as to the 
farmer, by helping to stabilize prices even in periods of short supply. In the 
event of short production, CCC stocks may be utilized to fill consumer demands, 
with the farmer paying the carrying charges. Deficiencies in supply caused by 
weather, insects, and other unpredictable factors could prove more expensive 
than the cost of the farm program. 


ORDERLY MARKETING 


In this connection, we also recommend enactment of legislation to permit cot- 
ton producers, organizations representing cotton producers, and cooperative asso- 
ciations of cotton producers to enter into voluntary agreement and arrange- 
ments directed toward the adjustment of cotton supplies in line with demand 
without risk of antitrust action. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Agricultural research and education represent public expenditures producing 
long-range gains in national wealth and improvements in public welfare. The 
agricultural research and education program carried on by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the States and land-grant colleges 
is becoming more important to farmers and to the Nation each year. High 
production costs can be reduced only through more efficient methods in produc- 
tion and marketing. Research and education programs have brought about 
great improvements and are urgently needed. 

We urge that the Congress of the United States give full recognition to both 
the contribution and requirements of agricultural research and education and 
that adequate funds be invested in this work. 


AGRICULTURAL AND CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 

The agricultural conservation payments program is based upon recognition 
of the soil as the basic resource of the Nation—a resource from which is drawn 
food and fiber for the national welfare. As such, soil-building and conservation 
practices are necessary in the public interest. 

We endorse the principle of agricultural conservation payments to encourage 
permanent-type soil conservation and soil-improvement practices. Opposition 
is voiced, however, to the limitation of payments to individuals. This provision 
is not in keeping with the original intent of the program nor the philosophy of 
conserving natural resources. Payments should be based upon land involved 
and not upon ownership. 

Our president, C. R. Sayre, will review more specifically some of the current 
problems with which we are faced. We greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
present our views before the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. Cortrricut. Modifications in the cotton acreage allotment law 
are necessary in addition to the amended version of H. R. 6665 passed 
by the Senate on January 12. The current law, Public Law 272, was 
written in 1949, and specific permanent-type changes are now needed 
to provide more adequately for fuller determination of local prob- 
lems at local levels and to prevent inequities and hardships on the 
individual farm. 

Hearings were held last summer by both the House and Senate 
Committees on Agriculture and the House of Representatives passed 
a bill, H. R. 6665, which was designed to fill the long-term needs inso- 
far as the machinery for the control of cotton acreage is concerned. 
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The bill passed by the Senate contains none of the long-range fea- 
tures of the House bill. even though it has been recognized that such 
modifications are necessary, and the needed revisions were embodied 
in the legislation passed by the House of Representatives. 

First, I would like to call attention to the fact that the authority 
for the use of reserve acreage, both at the county and State level, 
needs to be broadened and liberalized. This would then provide the 
added latitude needed for meeting unusual circumstances which arise 
and w oul ld he ‘Ip to correct prob lems Common ly referred to as “hardship 

asec 

Next, legislation should provide for local determination of local 
problems to the fullest possible extent. This would prompt the in- 
clusion of a long range provision which would pern iit the eo unty 
agricultural stabilization and conservation committees to use either 
the crop history basis or the percent of tilled land or land in regular 
rot: come referred to as the county factor method, whichever 
is more nearly n keeping with local conditions under which cotton 
farmers operate in individual counties, as the method of distributing 
cotton acreage from the county level to the farm. 

Third, there is need for clarification of the authorit Vy to be exer- 
‘ized by the Secretary in the calculation of the national acreage allot 
ment in relation to the national baleage allotment in future years. 
Specifically, the records of the Departme nt clearly show that under 
plantings of allotments can be expected. In 1950, the last year of 
acreage controls, underplantings amounted to more than 10 percent. 
Also, the Department has accurate figures on the cotton acreage aban 
doned or not harvested each vear. The rate of abandonment amounts 
to approximately 214 percent of the national total. Certainly, these 
two factors shoul | be taken into consideration in the determination of 
the level of the national allotment. The Solicitor has ruled, however, 
that the Secretary does not now have the authority to consider undei 
plantings and abandonment under the present wording of the law. 
Such an interpretation, therefore, ties the hands of the Secretary, and 
he is unable to use all the facts available to him in determining the 

national cotton allotment. This situation should be remedied. 

If these long-term prov isions are not 1nco} porated In current cotto 
wreage legislation, both the Senate and House of Represe ntatives 
must, of a necessity, make such provisions in separate legislation later 
on this vear. 


We are opposed to spec ial acreage concess 101 = to t] ~ Ww ester) 
States, In effect, these bonus acres provide added economic anu: 
tunities in particular States at the expense of the rest of the Cotton 
Belt. An increase in the national allotment to at least 21 million 
acres 1s oreatly needed to preve nt widespread hardships. Such in 


creases should be made, however, so as to reflect the actual acre: age 
earned by each State. 

In regard to the 65-40-50 provis ion of the bill pa by t he Senate, 
it was designed to fit the needs of irrig’ ated cotton ; as. We think 
that 65-40-40 more nearly fits into programs in the Midsouth. It 
emphasizes good land use. It emphasizes adequate rotations and 
larger amount of this acreage to go to small farmers to 


would give a 
be divided in the ordinary manner. 


38490—54—pt. 17 3 
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We sincerely hope that the members of the Senate and House 
Agricultural Committees, meeting in conference, will increase the 
national allotment and at the same time provide for the more equitable 
distribution of allotments on a continuing basis. 

[ thank you, and now I am going to ask Mr. C. R. Sayre, the presi 
dent of our Delta Council, to use the remainder of our time. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. SAYRE, PRESIDENT OF DELTA COUNCIL, 
REPRESENTING THE DELTA COUNCIL 


Mr. Sayre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am C. R. Sayre, presi 
dent of Delta Council, Missi sippl. The current problems of agricul 
ture, as we see it, are largely due to surplus supplies, and until the 
excess 1S liquidated, it is our considered view, approaching such as 
flexible prices, that price systems and the like are doomed to failure 
before they can get started. In the case of cotton, we normally export 
more than one-third of the crop. In the 5 prewar years ending in 
1939 we exported LH percent of our cotton. 30 percent of our tobacco, 

percent of our wheat, 10 percent of our lard. and 15 percent of 
our rice, 

I shall not burden you \ ith a rehash of tedious trade data. Each of 
you know that we are selling less and less abroad. Problems of cur 
rency exchange, the dollar shortage, and the lack of a positive United 
States foreign trade policy have contributed to the export slump. 
Had we continued to export from four to five million bales of cotton 
each ye: ir. WS wouk | not how be faced with a cotton prob ile 1m. 

Today we are faced squarely with questions of what to do about 
our surplus supply and, at the same time, maintain stability in domestic 
farm economy. Let me use cotton as an ex: ample of what night be 
done for each commodity for which large supplies have piled up 
as we make the further transition from war to peace. 

The statistical position of American upland cotton, as you know, 
could be run through and analyzed to where it is obvious we have 6 
million bales of cotton over and above our needs in peacetime, and 
farmers are meeting this problem, in part, as you know, by agreeing 
to referendum procedures to reduce production by acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas in 1954, but that is only a partial solution. 

The spotlight must be thrown upon determination of sound, for- 
ward loe king export policies to move cotton, wheat. rice, tobaeco, fats 
and oils, and at the same time provide fully for national security 
here at home. Also, we must recognize that we have a mutual interest 
with friendly foreign countries in each hemisphere to avoid chaotic 
reduction in world prices themselves, 

Let us first provide for our owl national security. We are stock- 
pling many items determined by judgment classifications to be 
essential for our defense and that of the free world. Food and fiber 
are essential and would be most strategic if in short supply. All we 
need to do is witness export controls on cotton as recently as 1950. 
Pherefore, we must acquire some of the accumulated supplies for 
which we now have Government stockpiles or safety reserves while 
there isa fai orable opportunity to do so. I woul | also like to point 
out that, if through competitive operation of supply, demand, and 
price, a bala was obtained for each farm product, our supply 
Wo Id be Pec Lo leve ls much too low for national safety. 
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It, simply, is this. In a competitive economy supplies will increase 
until prices reach levels equivalent to the cost of production. Under 
those conditions you do not have the kind of residual of the necessary 
oper ating stocks for our own American mills to provide a backlog 
of 2,3 or 4 million bales as a safety reserve, so let’s look, then, at 2 
separate te closely related cotton problems. 

First it is a disposal of the current excess and the trade policy that 
would do it, and secondly, the long-term balancing of supply and 
demand. 

Of the two, the first is of the most immediate importance, for it must 
be solved to provide a satisfactory climate for the solution of the 
second. 

The first step in the solution of these problems should be the 
setting up of a security stockpile of 3 million bales of cotton. This 
should be done by having the Commodity Credit Corporation turn 
over to the Munitions Board and/or a new agency created to handle 
security reserves, the cotton now owned by the Corporation and the 
cotton which the Corporation will acquire on June 31, 1954. Then, as 
Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi has recently proposed, the 
Government should purchase approximately 1 million bales this fall 
of the qualities and staple lengths which would meet processing re- 
quirements in time of war. Provision should be made for rotation of 
the stockpile to maintain needed amounts of specific qualities. To 
avoid any question concerning liquidation of the stockpile, the Con- 
gress should provide that stockpiled cotton would not be sold at less 
than 120 percent of parity. This security stockpile, of course, should 
be included in any satistical position of raw cotton relative to the de- 
termination of production controls. 

Next, we should take the 3 million bales over and above the national 
security reserve and do 3 things with it. We should establish a specific 
allocation of the 3 million bales to each of the countries which have 
been importing American cotton. This allocation should be set as 
the beginning point for regulations with each country in turn. The 
States should be willing to agree to divide the allocation for a country, 
say France, into three parts. The first part should be offered to the 
importing country at going market prices but with a specitic agres 
ment that we would accept textiles imports in the amounts equal to 
the raw cotton poundage involved at a to-be-determined percent reduc- 
tion in duty. For a country whose textiles do not normally enter the 
United States. we ar be willing to enter into an agreement for a 
three-way trade whereby their textiles equal to the raw cotton pound- 
age could go into some other country and we would accept an Import 
from that third country with an equivalent reduction in tariff mpd 

The second portion of the original allocation for a particular im- 
porting country should be offered at existing prices but on the Ho 3 
of the official rate of exchange for the currency of the importing 
country. The supplier should be able then to take the exchange which 
he receives for the cotton and convert it to dollars at a rate established 
by our Government here. 

The third portion of the original allocation to an unporting country 
should be approaches for negotiations in which we would offer the 
cotton at existing prices while at the same time extending credit at 
not in excess of 3 percent for the negotiated length of time that it 
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would take for this cotton to be imported, processed, and retailed 
in the normal trade channels for that particular importing country. 
Nhe interest in this instance should be accepted in terms of the cur- 
rency of the importing country. 

Secondly, whenever possible the United States should seek and 
accept strategically needed defense materials to be accepted for pay- 
ment for this third seement of the initial allocation where such stra- 


tegic items could be made avai ilable in payment for the credit ex- 
tended on this cotton. Then the principal should be accepted in terms 
of the currency of the importing country. In other words, if the 


country which imported the cotton and received the credit provided 
quantities of any commodity on our strategic materials list, then the 
valuation of that strateoic material import should be accepted in 
terms of the official rate for an exchange in the importing country 
in the repayment of the cotton liquidation loan. 

In the negotiations pertaining to our 514 million bales of surplus, 
it seems to me that the United States must also establish a cotton 
export goal for the future. This cotton export goal should probably 
be set at 414 million bales. In our negotiations with other cotton 
countries of the world, specific approaches should be developed which 
should indicate that our future policy would be to keep the size of 
the American crop such that our domestic consumption plus 414 
million bales of cotton in the world markets would not contribute to 
violent switches upward or downward in world prices. 

The point I would like to close with is that these proposals would 
be a aaianl fully with the general approach of the United States 
toward reciprocal trade agreements. Equivalent opportunities to 
participate could be offered to each country in turn as negotiations 
proceed along the line of the most-favored-nation principle. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your time. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Mr. Hilton L. Bracey. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Bracey is a member of the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, and for the benefit of members of our committee, 
I would remind you that while cotton is produced in 7 counties— 
more than 99 percent is produced in 7 counties—we have more cotton 
farms in Missouri in those 7 counties than you have in the entire 
States of California, Arizona, and New Mexico, and that is why we 
are vitally interested in how this surplus is to be distributed. 

Mr. Bracey represents a group which is representative, I would say 
of approximately 86 percent of our cotton a ene in Missouri, and 
1 think can speak rather authoritatively for that group. 

Mr. Bracey. 

Mr. Horven. You will be cognized for 12 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HILTON L. BRACEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 


MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, 
MO. 


Mr. Bracrey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I sincerely 
appreciate this opportunity to express the views of Missouri farmers 
on agricultural policy. 

Generally speaking, our farmers are alarmed over some of the ex- 
pressions pertaining to farm policy that have been attributed to Sec- 
retary Benson and other officials of the U nited States Department 
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of Agriculture. We are even more per ple ‘xed after reading that part 
of the President’s farm message in which he said that the administra- 
tion’s agricultural program reflects the best thinking of the Nation’s 
farmers, as well as that of its farm a Apparently the “farm 


experts” were given more consideration than farmers, as reports from 
ull across the Nation indieate that a themselves are strongly 
opposed to anything less than price supports at a minimum le - of 
90 percent of parity. Yet, the President’s recommendations for orl- 


culture call for sliding-scale supports. 

It would appear that Secretary Benson is among those “farm ex 
perts” who are er hago flexib le or sliding’ scale price support 
schemes. At any rate, we are thoroughly confused, as it ap pears that 
the Secretary of Agri iene is indirectly saying that the price of 
farm commodities is too high. We draw this conclusion from the fact 
that sliding scale supports mean only one thing, and that is a lower 
pr ice to the farmer himself. 

Today, the farmers of the Nation, representing 15 percent of the 
population, receive 7 percent of the national income. Income of labor 
and industry is at an alltime high, but farm income and farm prices 
have come dow n steadily for the past 2 vears. According to the most 
recent report of the President’s Council of Economie Advisers, where- 
as the farmers personal income is 20 percent lower than in 1952, labor 
income is up 81% percent and dividends and interest payments are up 
9 percent. © orpors ite profits for the third quarter of 1953 were 24 
percent above the same pe riod in 1952. So there you have it. The 
farmers’ personal income down 23 percent while income to other seg- 
ments of the ieae has steadily increased up to an alltime high. 
No one believes in private enterprise more than the man who owns a 
piece of land, a he would probably be the first to take a chance in 
a totally free economy. But SO long’ as leoisk itive prot ection IS, such 
as the minimum wage law and 40-hour week law are provided for labor 
and accelerated tax writeoffs, tariffs, and numerous camouflaged sub- 
sidies are available for industry, the farmers of this country will con- 
tinue to insist that agriculture be given at least the protection of 90 
percent of parity price supports. 

The position of our Missouri farmers has been, is now, and will 
continue to be for price supports on all basics at a minimum level of 
90 percent of parity. We take this stand without reservations or 
qualifications of any kind. We do not believe that so-called flexible 
or sliding scale schemes, as proposed by some groups and SO called 
farm experts. would be in the interest of the economy as a whole, and 
certi inky would not operate to the benefit of the individual farmer. 
We strongly recommend a continuation, for at least 2 more vears, of 
the present provisions of law, making 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports mi: ind: atory on all basic commoclities. 

We recognize that certain proauctt 1 adjustments ire desirable, 
and necessary, if we are to justify our soditien on price supports, and 
we know of no seriou objections to such controls when established on 
a fair and equitable basis. In this connection, we wish toe mphe iS1zZe 
that the present heavy supplies of practically all of our basie com- 
modities are not the result of fixed price-support programs, but ri ather 
the lack of application of oa adjustment provisions of the current 
law. We certainly cannot agree with those who contend that rigid 
price supports are to be binsond for the present supply and de mand 
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situation. Farmers demonstrated in the marketing quota referen- 
dum on wheat some months ago, and on cotton last December 15, that 
they are not only willing, but are anxious, to bring supplies into line 
with demand when afforded an opportunity. Some 87 percent of 
the Nation’s wheat farmers and 95 percent of the cotton farmers voted 
for production controls and a continuation of 90 percent of parity 
price supports. 

We realize, of course, that a guaranty of 90 percent of parity does 
not solve all of our production and marketing preblems. At the 
same time, we feel that such a guaranty is no more than reasonable 
and should continue to be the basic part of any farm program. To 
us it is nothing short of ridiculous to say that the sclution of all our 
farm problems lies - lower prices to the farmer himself. 

Something must be done to increase export outlets. We must in- 
tensify our research programs in the utilization of farm products. 
For the past several years, our farmers in the Mid-Scuth have recom- 
mended that certain amounts of various farm commodity stocks should 
be stockpiled and set aside as an emergency reserve and removed from 
the market. Weare pleased to note that the administration has recog- 
nized the merits of this proposal and that certain constructive steps 
in this direction will be taken in the near future. It is important to 
note, however, that in the case of any specific farm commodity the 
amount stockpiled or removed from the market, should be considered 
in determining future national acreage allotments. We recommend 
that the Department of Agriculture and the Congress consider the 
merits of export subsidies on cotton and other basic crops. All of these 
suggestions, in our thinking, should work in direct relationship with 
the 90 percent of parity price-support program. 

We strongly recommend a continuation of State and Federal soil- 
conservation programs. It is our contention that money appropriated 
for soil-conservation work has been returned to the Treasury through 
increased farm efficiency and the better financial condition of all the 
people. We favor technical assistance whenever and wherever local 
farmers present a unified request for such service. 

We believe that REA should be allowed to expand its power facili- 
ties, if necessary, to insure against farm shortages of electricity. We 

vigorously support any such necessary expansion. 

We strongly recommend that the crop-insurance program be re- 
viewed and revised in order that it may stand on its own merits. It 
should be placed on a sound actuarial basis and pressure selling meth- 
ods should be eliminated. We are opposed to an expansion of the 
crop-insurance program until such steps are taken. 

We favor continuation of the migratory labor program: and even 
though many improvements were made in the past year, we feel the 
entire program should be reviewed and made more attractive to users 
of such labor. 

We feel that the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act imposes un- 
reasonable responsibilities on farmers in regard to the employment 
of minors in agriculture. We think these regulations should be revised 
and responsibilities be placed on the minor’s parents. 

We strongly recommend that our Federal farm credit systems and 
bureaus be subjected to a thorough and intensive study for the pur- 
pose of determining ways of meeting farm credit needs. We believe 
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the FCA should study its program and gear itself to present-day 
agriculture. 

Experience with emergency loans through the FHA was very satis- 
factory in past years. We recommend that authority for sue h loans 
be extended, but used only in times of emergency and ¢ rop disaster. 
We also feel that that FHA should be empowered and encouraged 
to bring its loans into line with present-day costs and conditions. If 
this action were taken, many deserving farmers would be eligible to 
buy farms through that agency. 

Ww e shall continue to Oppose any chi ange of flood control authority Vy 
from the ¢ Corps oft E nginee rs to any other group. We have found the 
Corps to be reliable, and certainly they are experienced in our prob- 
lems on the are Mississippi. We are aware of the org: anized op- 
position to the Corp soft E lwimMeers, and we will do evet ‘ything r within 
our power to keep flood control authori ity under their jurisdiction. 

We agree with Secretary Benson’s statement that the basic long 
range needs of American agriculture are — reduce costs, to improve 
quality, and to expand markets. We must, of course, approach these 
objectives through programs in research ies education. 

We strongly feel that our production and marketing research 
programs should be strengthened and expanded wherever necessary. 
We do not think, however, that such programs will ever completely 
solve our agricultural problems. 

Gentlemen, I am going to skip over to another subject that, to me, 
is the most important thing confronting the farmers of the Mid-South 
and Southeast today, and that is our standing on the acreage allot- 
ment bill — passed the Senate last Tuesday. Farmers of the South 
have been in Washington for the last 10 days. In fact, some of us 
got home vest: erday, We were up there for one purpose, to try to 
vet some fair and reasonable amendments to the current law that would 
eliminate existing inequities that we now have on cotton farms. 

We came home without a thing in the world. There is one last 
opportunity to get something to take care of the situation that now 
confronts us in this area, and that is in conference committee and 
for that reason, vent le men, I should like to propose Y or o changes 
or amendments to the bill as it passed the Senate last Tuesday. 

Kirst of all, that for 1954 the increase in the State allotment to be 
apportioned to counties on the basis of the current law, and that in 
1954 latitude be provided for State committees to use the State re- 
serve and also the State’s pro rata share of the 157,000 acres in counties 
that do not receive sufficient acreage to give each farm the larger of 
65 percent of the average cotton planted on the farm in 1951, 1952 
and 1953, or 40 percent of the highest such acreage planted to cotton 
on the farm in any one of such 3 years; provided, that no farm acreage 
shall be increased by reason of this provision to more than 40 percent 
of the tilled acreage on the farm, except that if the 1954 county 
acreage allotment exceeds 40 percent of the cropland, then such 
percentage shall be the limiting factor. Further, provided, that if 
the county tot: al of the farm increase authorized exceeds the addi- 
tional acreage available for the county, then such farm increases shall 
be reduced pro rata to the acreage av: ailable to the « ‘ounty. 

The reason for these amendments being to prevent abnormal shifts 
between individual farms, counties and areas within a State. 
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The provision in S-2648 to allocate acres to farms that is tied 
to a specific formula, would tend to bring about abnormal conditions 
if allowed to operate above county levels and to the extent of 50 per- 
cent of cropland. For example, on June Hw, 1995, a representative 
of the United States Department of Agriculture testified before the 
senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry Ol a proposal to 
listribution of acreage from a 5-year history 

toa 3-year history basis. He pointed out “a 3-year average may show 
variations that, in part, reflect only temporary and even abnormal 
rather than long-term trends.” The conditions referred to by the 
[ ted States Jepartment of Avriculture official would, of course, be 
more unrealistic and pronounced if tied toa single year. This is con- 
rmed by the fact that the United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates show that in the States of Texas and Oklahoma the pro- 


sions of this bill dealing with so-called hardship cases, the acreage 


require d would be greater than either State’s share of the 18 percent 
increase in the national allotment. In some cases counties would 


change the base tor the d 


have a higher allotment in 1954 than average plantings for the base 
pel od Chis move would have the effect of legislating history for 
some farms, counties and areas that would tend to disturb future 
cotton allotment programs. I don’t see how we ean get away trom 
it. At the same time we are going to increase allotments in some 
counties and some farms above the 5-year average base. We are going 
to cut other counties as much as 50 percent. 

Now, if the West wants th 


] 


s gadget to be limited to 50 percent, we 
nave noo 
be forced to live with it just to please a smal] minority of people out 
in three States. We just can’t understand that, and I know you 
sympathize with me on that score. 


ye ction, VUL We Cah see no reason W hatsoever why we sl ould 


Phere is something else mighty important to us. As you know, this 
pill is temporary legislation for 1954 only. We think the provisions 
of this bill, if they have any merit whatsoever, they should | e expanded 
to include permanent measures, and the measure that we strongly 
recommend to you is that we provide sufficient latitude in the use of 


state and col nty reserves to n ike adjustments to correct inequities 
| 


n farm allotments and correct hardships, and that is the State and 
county committees have this additional latitude to place acres where 


they could do the most good. 


As the law is now written, unless a farm falls in one of the specified 


categories, it 1s in he le to rece ive he Ip from the reserve. The pro- 
posed amendment would broaden the use of such reserves, thereby 


helping to prevent hardships at the farm level. We hope that amend- 
ment can be included. 
Now, probably most important of all, we are recommending that 


. { . ~ a oe ] 1 “11 11 ° 
an optional feature be provided that will allow county committees to 


determine whet r or not the counties use the percentage of cropland 
factor basis or farm history basis for allocating the allotment to 
individual farms. I think we havea pretty general agreement on this 


; } yt ami ] ava il . l- a aa \ ts 
point, but I certainly hope it will not be overlooked in ( ongress. 


The individual farm history method of distributing acreage to the 
farm level will, in most instances, more nearly fit the needs of the 
Southeastern States. However, the percentage of cropland factor 


method more nearly fits the farm pattern in other areas, By giving 
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‘ounty committeemen the authority to select the method of distribu- 
tion, local requirements will be more nearly met. 

There are some other amendments which we already have in your 
hands and which I will not have time to FO into here but I think I have 
touched on the important ones. 

We have to have 50 percent moved back to 40. We can’t live with 
it. We h: » to have something in the way ot permanent levislation, 
not 3 neal from now or 2 vears from now. We need it now. If we 
don’t get it, we are going to come back to vou in a few days and say 
‘what are we going to do in 1955”. T hope we don’t have to do it 
I don’t think it is aie We have hearings. I know you are aware 
ot the prob ylem ~ and [ | chow the peop le in the Hous se are doing eve 7 
thing you can to help up solve it, but I think we are going to have a 
little more sympathy. 

I wish to thank every one of you for your interest and attention. 

Mr. Horven. Several references have been made here to the con- 
ference committee on the cotton bill. I think most of you know that 
the cotton bill has been sent to conference, which means for adjust- 
ment between the House and Senate versions of the legislation. The 
Senate did a very unusual thing in that it, as IT understand it, struck 
eve rything under the enac tin Cc ‘lause of the House bill which 9 I be- 
heve, opens the subje ct for consideration by the conference committee 
in all of its aspects. The Senate did another very unusual thing in 
that it appointed, as IT understand it, all members of a Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to the conference committee, I think some 
15 members. As a rule the ranking members in Committee on Agri- 
culture constitute the conference committee, 7 in this particular in- 
stance the Senate has seen fit, and properly so, to assign the entire 
committee to the conference committee. Now, 7 suspect, although I 
am not here speaking for Chairman Hope of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, that I will, in turn, ask that 15 members of the House com- 
mittee be assigned to the committee to iron out the differences, and I 
am sure that those members present here who will be assigned to the 
conference committee, and I dare say some of them will be, that we 
understand your problem rather fully. We have heard a a lot about 
cotton on these hearings, and we ce tainly want to do what we can to 
help iron out the inequities which seem to prevail. 

Well. now, the next witness will be Mr. Robert A. Everett represent- 
ing the Tennessee Cotton Producers Association. 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Chairman, I think the man who represents the 
Tennessee Cotton Producers Association needs no introduction. For 
the past 3 years he has appeared before the committee for the Tennes- 
see farmers as well as the committee whom he has represented. Robert 
A. Everett is known to us. We know him throughout the State of 
Tennessee as “Fats” Everett. It is a pleasure to have him here. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. EVERETT, REPRESENTING THE 
TENNESSEE COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Evererr. Thank you. Let me say first, on behalf of the Ten- 
nessee Cotton Producers Association, we are happy to have the com- 
mittee to come to Tennessee. We appreciate what Congressman 
Sutton has done for us on the House Agriculture Committee. 

38490—54—pt. 17 4 
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My remarks will be very brief. As you know, we are very inter 
ested in the proposed cotton acreage allotment bill which has been 
passed last summer by the House and has recently been passed by 
he Senate. We, in Tennessee, are very interested in the 65-percent 
provision of the first of the 1951, 1952, 1953 average or the 40 percent, 
of course, of the highest acreage planted in those 3 years or 4) percent 
of the cropland factor basis with which vou are familiar. 

We are also very interested in the permanent legislation which is 


contained in the House bill known as the Abernathy bill which was 
passed last stilhimier, We, 1h) Te nessee, Walit the o-acre boy taken 


are of. Also we want to use a historical base factor for determining 
the cotton acreage In the county. Also we are much interested in 


t 


the uhused acreage to be reverted back to the county committee which, 
of course, is for reallocation within the COUNTY. The COUNTY does not 
need it and then it reverts back to the State conunittee. 

We are also interested in Ter nessee, in the Tennessee Cotton Pro 
ducers Association and 90 percent ot parity as thre present law now 
tands. We have W ith usa very fine voung cotton produ cr. Mr. John 
Wilder, of F ivette Co IntV., Who W 1] complete the te stimony for the 
Fennessee Cotton Producers, 

I thank vou. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN S. WILDER, REPRESENTING THE TENNESSEE 
COTTON PRODUCERS ASOCIATION 


Mir. Winper. Committee members. ladies and gentlemen: [T am 
John 3S. Wildes representing the Tennessee Cotton Producers 
Association. 

We realize that our problem is a problem of surpluses, too much 
of all the good materialist ( things of life. This Is ua problem brought 
about by incentive and capabilities to produce, ability to change the 
resources Of a nation to usable commodities for a better way of life. 
Our problem is merely a problem of distribution. We should thank 
God for our capability to produce: we should thank God that our 
problem is not the problem of the famine stricken countries of India 
and China. These countries are faced with a problem that has no 
immediate answer. 

Ours is not such a problem. Ours is a problem of under-consump- 
ron, not overproduction. Therefore, we would recommend to this 
committee that it do everything within its power to encourage greater 
consumption here and abroad, which will continue to make the 
American way of life the most luxurious in the world. Our surpluses 
hould not be a curse to us, but rather a blessing. 

We realize the vastness, the great magnitude of the r.sponsibilities 
laid on your shoulders today. We have confidence in you. We realize, 
too, that our problem, as cotton farmers of West Tennessee is a small 
one relative to the overall aspect of the situation. Nevertheless, for 
these individuals, it is a very real one, and it comes close to home 
because it involves for them the very necessities of life. It cuts into 
these necessities, and they find themselves caught in a squeeze that 
iowers their already low standard of living. It is in behalf of these 
small landowners and tenants that Iam here today. 

We are sure that much consideration and thought went into the 
present apportionments of the cotton acreage to the different States. 
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We understand the fairness of the past history and cropland basis, 
but we are concerned about another fac " the human element. 

The tenant and the small landowner of Tennessee have been a part 
of its agricultural economy as long as Tennessee has been a part of 
the Nation. This way of farming is not a new venture for Tennes 
see, nor is it a speculative one. These farmers are and have been for 
a long time dependent upon cotton as the primary source of their 
income. ‘Tennessee is one of the isolated sections of the United States 
that still produces cotton by tenants and small landowners. They are 
not highly mechanized, but they sell their labor through the engage 
ment of cotton producti ion, -'F hese tenants and small farmers of Ten- 
nessee are not mechanical cottonpickers that can be put under a shed, 
nor are they immigrant Mexican labor or metropolitan labor, but they 
are American citizens dependent solely on cotton for their living. 

It seems to us, the cotton farmers of Tennessee, that not only should 
cropland and past history be a factor in the allocation of cotton acre 
age, but that the individual needs should be considered as well. The 
security of these small farmers is founded in cotton economy, and it 
has been drastically cut for them. much more so than for the rest of 
the Nation. 

They have stayed on the farm during the war, and the prosperity 
after the war, and now they are desperate, for there is no room for 
them in the cities. We can puta cottonpicker under the shed for a 
year or two; it may rust some but it will be there when it is needed, 
But. centlemen, I want to say to vou today, that vou cannot set an 
individual, a person: ality. aside fora year ortwo. Personalities break 
under such conditions. Machines do not know emotions. We think 
about communism from without our Nation and from within our Gov 
ernment officials, but we have no reason to fear these two factors nearly 
as much as we will the reaction of people toa dlepression, a condition 
of doing without while the warehouses are filled to the brim. 

I wish that every member of this committee could visit with me to 
morrow some of these small farmers and tenants, and could know their 
needs as Ido. If you could, Iam sure that for no other reason than 
the humanitarian side of the issue, that you would bring about action 
to alleviate the seriousness of the situation for them. You realize 
that these people have only one thing to sell and that is their labor. 

It seems to us that the inequity of the present means of allotting 
cotton acreage les in the lack of consideration for acre population of 
individuals dependent upon cotton for their income. We feel that 
the farm population dependent on cotton for a living should be a de 
ciding factor in the allocation of acreage; that those States and 
counties having a larger farm population dependent on cotton should 
be given acreage enough to ag a reasonable standard of living. 
We realize that it is impossible to legislate prosperity, but we also 
realize that it is unjust to legish ae poverty and starvation. 

We realize that ultimately that answer for the cotton producer, is 
to meet his competition, to compete with the world and the synthetic. 
We are not afraid of this in Tennessee. We believe we can do it. 
We have in the past years produced cotton cheaper per pound than 
any State in the Nation. We think we can meet our competition. 
We are not asking you to protect us in this way. We are only asking 
you to be directed by the same principles as were evident in the past 
Democratic administration, and is now evident in President Ejisen- 
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how ers th ! kk sd that being the volic \ ro encourage industry, to en- 
irage industrial establishments in those areas of low employment. 
We would ask vou to give the small farmers and tenants the same 


cons ae ration in the allocation oft cotton acreage. We realize that the 


proposed 65-40-40 is already before the Congress. but we would en- 
courage vou to give those heavily populated farm areas your con- 
sideration. The prosperity of this Nation, the economic welfare, is 


ing of t} e lower 11] come group of t} is Nation. These individuals do 
not put money into the bank when they get it, but rather into cir- 
culat n. W hy h makes for eood iobs throuch th ee ntire economy. 

We realize that well-informed economists are of the opinion that 
we are in no immediate danger of a depression: however, it is our 
opinion that in ths particular aioe of the » Nation, it is very evident. 
No cow try banker o1 farm-im ip = meni dealer in this section will have 
vou believe any different. We h: ave a real problem here. We would 
ask you that if a drasti reduction in cotton is essential that it be 
eradual for this partic ia ar section. 

I would like to state to you just a few ee of the cuts that 
have been experienced by some of the farmers Tennessee. I will 
name the farms as I go. The Pate one is E. B. Wi lhams’ farm. In 
1950 he was allotted 242 acres of cotton. In 1953 he planted + 110 
acres of cotton. In 1954, under the present setup he is allotted 177 
acres of cotton, and he has 143 men and women and children dependent 
upon him. 

Mr. Cross, in 1950, had 23 acres planted. In 1953 he had 35 acres 
planted. 1954 he has 17.8 acres allotted him with 17 tenants. 

Dr. Chapman has 56 families and 8 acres each. 

Mr Hay nes has 38 families and 315 acres. 

Mr. Hale has 6 families and 28 acres. 

This acreage reduction has been very real for these small farmers 
that are ares ly dependent upon cotton, 

We would ask you gentlemen to give them your consideration. 

Mr. Horven. You made a very splendid presentation emphasizing 
the human element involved in this cotton problem. We appreciate 
it very mucl 


not depe dent uUpONn Savings ace ounts. but is dependent upon the spend- 


¥ 

We will next hear from the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 
Who is representing the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation ? 

Mr. Garrnaines. Come up to the front, will you ? 

Mr. Denron. Mr. Hare lin, president of the Mississippi County 
Farm Bureau, is here and would like to make a statement after dinner 
if you have time. 

Mr. Horven. No one here representing the Arkansas Farm Bureau ? 

Mr. Denton. No, sir. 

Mr. Horven. We will next hear from Dr. me be Dickinson from 
he Arkansas Farmers Union, and whoever is in his party. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, because of ae voice, due to an 
operation, is so bad, I have brought Mr. Johnson along, who is our 
vice president, and he will do the testifying. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Louis J. Johnson is recognized for 12 minutes 
representing the Arkansas Farmers Union. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS J. JOHNSON, REPRESENTING THE ARKANSAS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, I am vice 
president of a union that has a membership of some 20,000 members 
in Arkansas. I have a statement here prepared by our State presi- 
dent, J. Albert Hopkins, who was unable to attend, that I would like 
to file and just say a few brief words from the contents of it. 

Mr. Hoeven. Without objection the statement may be filed. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. ALBERT HOPKINS, PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION, 
BEFORE THE House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE HEARING, IN MEeMPHIs, TENN., 
JANUARY 15, 1954. 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity of appearing before this committee and offering recom- 
mendations in behalf of the Farmers Union in Arkansas. These statements will 
conform with the principles and program as adopted by the Arkansas Farmers 
Union in its 48th annual convention on August 11 and 12, 1953, Little Rock, Ark. 


FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS AND LEGISLATION 


To make its greatest contribution to democracy, agriculture requires the wide 
ownership of land by working farm families with a stake in the Nation's future 
and with the educational training, the income, and the health, the credit, and 


the necessary facilities to produce abundantly while maintaining the basic fer- 
tility of our soil resources 


A SOUND AGRICULTURAL PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


We favor Federal farm price-support legislation that will assure operating 
family farmers of 100 percent of parity for family farm production of all farm 
products, calculated to provide a parity farm family income consistent with a 
full employment economy. We urge the permanent repeal of the sliding scale 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949. As a minimum, we urge extension for additional 
years of present 90-percent parity support for cotton, rice, and other basic com 
modities and its extension to feed grains, cotton seed, soybeans, beef cattle, dairy 
and livestock products, and fruits and vegetables. 

We urge that authority for farmers to use acreage allotment and marketing 
quotas and marketing agreements and orders be extended to all farm products 
and that authority to make parity payments as a method of farm price and 
income support be reenacted. Marketing-quota and acreage-allotment legislation 
should be modernized to encourage and allow abundant production and the 
accumulation of a safety reserve of commodities consistent with population in- 
creases, uncertainties of weather and the troubled world situation. 


FARM CREDIT 


We believe that one of the greatest needs of family farmers in Arkansas today 
is adequate farm credit at reasonable rates, including types of credit not now 
available. Among these are: 

(1) Changeover credit—To permit shift in acreage to most needed and most 
efficient crops. A cotton farmer shifting to dairying, needs cows, permanent and 
seasonal pastures, barns, and special equipment, requiring large cash outlays 
Such credit should be supplied to farmers just as industry is provided with 
loans, subsidies, and other special Federal aids. 

(2) Full productivity loans —Many farm units are now undersized, or lack 
equipment, stock, or other essentials to be fully productive. It is estimated that 
2,500,000 are underemployed in agriculture; of this total there are approximately 
40,000 in Arkansas. Credit could help a large percentage of these become fully 
employed and productive. (We urge the development of a program to provide 
adequate loans and administrative funds immediately to put at least 1 miliion 
low-income family farms on a full-employment basis. ) 
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(3) Farm ownership loads.—Although some loan funds are available for this, 
they are wholly inadequate or so restricted as to be of little use. This Nation 
has not even kept a pledge to World War II farm veterans to provide them with 
credit to buy farms. Regulations and restrictions on inadequate loan authoriza- 
tions have made the results of this program picayune compared to the need. 
Mur tenant purchase programs should be made adequate and economically real- 
istic and veterans are entitled te a preference in such a program. 

(4) Conservation loans In too many instances, conservation practices needed 

to save our soil, forests, and land resources cannot be started for lack of credit. 
Such credit should be made available with repayments tailored to the increased 
productivity resulting from the work. 
(5) Administration—We are concerned that top officials of the Department 
of Agriculture and of the Farmers Home Administration may be adopting such 
ill-advised policies, ineffective techniques and unwise budget cuts to render that 
agency completely inadequate to perform the functions and fill the needs for 
loans and technical assistance outlined in (1), (2), (3), and (4) above. 

Farm Credit Administration generally needs to be shaken out of present 
banker-mindedness and returned to serving family farmers. Congress should 


investigate these institutions thoroughly to the end that these adverse conditions 
will be corrected 


CROP INSURANCE 


The Federal crop-insurance program to protect farmers against the hazards 
of floods, drought, pests, disease, etc., should be continued and expanded on 
present basis until available to farm families in all counties on all farm crops 
We are opposed to turning administration of the crop insurance program over 
to political patronage of commercial groups. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The Federal REA generating and transmission loan program should be ex- 
panded until there is abundant energy cheaply and fully available on every farm. 

The should be full development of all our waterpower resources. Arkansas 
could have have dozens of new industries if she had electricity available. 
Modern family farming is solidly grounded upon an increasing use of electric 
power. Presently available facilities are inadequate to meet increasing needs. 

We know that in Arkansas without the REA co-ops our family farm people 
would yet he without the services of electricity on their farms. We call upon 
this committee to give its utmost support to REA, to Southwest Power Admin- 
israion and all other Federal power and transmission projects in this area, or 
anywhere in the United States, to the end that this Nation’s shortage of elec- 
tricity shall be changed to an abundance 


EXPANDED RESOURCES CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Instead of reducing our agricultural conservation program (ACP), we believe 

that all agricultural conservation and resources development programs should 
he expanded 
We recommend : 
(1) Soil conservation.—The tragic Missouri and upper Arkansas basin floods, 
ygging lowlands with mud and silt made from the precious and irreplaceable 
topsoils above, are a new demonstration of the urgent need for universal soil 
conservation practices. But we are achieving 1 percent or less of needed prac- 
tices per year. This should be multiplied at least 10 times. We urge expansion 
of the financial and technical assistance program of ACP and SCS. 

(2) Coordinated river-valley basin development.—In addition to our ACP and 
soil conservation district programs, we strongly support river basin or watershed 
programs under unified valley authorities, with offices in the field instead of Wash- 
ington Arkansas has held special interest in an Arkansas Valley Authority, 
including the Arkansas, White. and Ouachita Rivers and in a Missouri Valley 
Authority to stop floods from rising in that basin which are a threat to the 
lower Mississippi. We urge the Congress to insure that the Arkansas River 
Basin and other valley developments will be conducted by the executive branch 
on a continuing basis which will give this area the benefit of TVA-type broad, 
integrated programs. We commend the Congress for making a start toward this 
through the Anderson-Hope watershed-protection program. 

(3) Development of facilities for water storage and utilization.—We especially 
want to commend Mr. Gathings and Mr. Norrell, Congressmen from Arkansas, for 
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Introducing their respective bills in regard to the development of facilities for 
water storage and utilization and for other purposes. 

(4+) Increased use of farmer-elected committees, which assure grass-roots, 
democratic participation in farm programs. Democracy demands that such 
grassroots expressions and participation be encouraged in every way. As a 
democratic farm organization, the Farmers Union welcomes and urges the fullest 
possible use of all devices, including the farmer committee system, to widen 
participation of farmers in all farm affairs. 

We recommend that Congress enact laws curbing the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture whereby he will be unable to destroy our farm programs, as we 
believe this is the responsibility of Congress to determine the fate of any or 
all of our agriculture programs. 

Mr. Chairman, we commend this committee for its untiring efforts in behalf of 
the farmers. We face the future with confidence and faith in its ability to legis 
late a farm program that will provide for the family farmers of this Nation an 
opportunity to have a chance at a life that calls upon a man for intelligence, 
sweat, and compassion and rewards him with security, satisfaction and, spiritual 
peace 

To this end, we pledge to you our full cooperation. 

Mr. Jonnson. We first want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and this 
committee for giving us this opportunity to appear before you and 
to make these few recommendations in behalf of the Farmers Union 
of Arkansas 

Our recommendations, of course, are those that were approved by 
our membership in our 48th annual convention last August 11 and 12 
at Little Rock. 

Now, in regards to our Federal farm programs and legislation, we 
in the Farmers Union are on record for a 100 percent price support 
program and we recommend to this committee the permanent 
repeal of the sliding scale of the Agriculture Act of 1949, and in its 
place a minimum of 90 percent parity program. Now, I would like 
to sav right here, Mr. Chairman, that we are in trouble in Arkansas. 
The people of Arkansas are in a state of indecision due to the lack of 
a long-range legislative farm program. 

Of course they read the paper and they hear the radio and they hear 
about a sliding scale or a 2-price system and they also hear about 100 
percent parity in the m: ket pl: wes, ane the farme rs that are not 
already out of the business due to low prices this last year don’t know 
what to do for the coming vear, so they are ina state of indecision right 
now and will remain that way until this committee gives them a long 
range farm program which will stabilize the farming industry. 

We believe farmers are free enterprise and should be treated as 
such by Congress and should have the same benefits that labor and 
industry have. 

The price support is not the only program or the only thing of great 
import: ince in Arkansas. Farm credit is of great import: ince, Mr. 
Chairman, and we believe that it is one of our greatest needs right 
now in Arkansas. We need a changeover type credit that we do not 
have at the present time allowing a farmer to shift from cotton, if 
you please, or from beef cattle, if you please, into other crops. 

Due to the drought I am sure you realize our pastures must all be 
replanted, so we have a large credit problem there in regards to seed 
and fertilizer and do those things in reestablishing our pastures, 

We believe we should have a full productivity loan and we think 
somewhere in the neighborhood in Arkansas we have 40,000 farmers 
unemployed. Now, we do not believe in the philosophy that some 
people put out, to squeeze out the small farmer and send him 
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somewhere else in the industry for jobs. Right now in Arkansas we 


have some twelve, or thirteen or fourteen thousand people unem 
pioyeda nindu trv now. Fact of 1 1e business, the labor commissioner, 
Joe Cash, told me, Mr. Gathings, that we probably had 20,000 unem 
ployed in Arkansas, so there ho place ror our smal] farmers to go 
if they are sq ezed out. So ik thev v ll need credit where they 
( pe I | e ¢ plo ed on the I im, 2 d we have some 40,000 of 


Qur farm ownel hip loan is i shame and a disgrace to farm people 
Arkansas. We need a practical farm loan and we think it should 
be governed by local committees, farmer committees that know the 
ituation in each county. It is impossible to buy a farm right now in 
Arkansa and almost 1mMposs le to buy additional land. My home is 
in Washington County that has some 6,000 farms of which 60 percent 


re 4 res or less Wi hy evans, OT COUrse, we are hig ity diversified. 
We ‘ ls» lone me Nis { loan that will allow yir far 
ed ( Y-Cin ( ervatlo in that will allow our Tarm 
pe ple to carry « FOOU CO ervation practices and the repavment ot 
rs 
that loa uld be tie vith the production that it produces over 


a iong-t od. We are concerned that the top officials at the 
Department of Agriculture and the Farmers’ Home Administration 


may be adopting such ill-advised policies, ineffective techniques, and 

unWise bDudaget cuts to render that agency complete l\ nad qual » TO 

} i ti und fill th eeds for loans and technical as 
: wmce, 

We colmnit i that i Farm Credit Administration Vel rally be 

if it of its present bankel mindedness and return t serving 

{ ers, Congre snould investigate these rnstitutions thor- 

to the end that the lverse conditions will be corrected. We 

f we are going to do well in Arkansas it must bring in rural 

( d we believe 1 the Federal REA generating and 


] 


ls abund int 


’ eaply na Pudi C Ol very farm. We favor an AVA 


j ry] oul oO} pros WwW oul \( a vour PMA 
{ ne ( nd that these budgets 
at! 5 ( u see ft] Arkansa 
Le rnd due to the « ingeover we are makine it is 
re jmp) wnt 4 that we have more money to do the 
in ever befor » 1 end tho udgets be oreatly 
} i eoard t Viillol or t| e SUS program as we 
VN 7} , th end and with the think 
c e] e top} DOUT ¢ yraway \ ith that or@aniza 
e rece mittee that it be replaced in its 
status and that it en; ned and greater appropriations 
to ittodothe lob bec we know that the oil conservation 
Ark lomg the job and it is very necessary that we save 


We want to touch briefly on this irrigation. We especially want 


COl ‘ Mr. Gathings | Mr. Norrell, Congressmen from 
Ark sas, Tor intre cing tl ! respective bills in regard to develop- 
ee wit hit Ss fo. water storage and utilization. and for other 
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We urge an increased use of farmer-elected committees which assure 


grassroots, democratic participation in farm programs. Democracy 
demands that such grassroots expressions and participation be en- 
couraged in every way. As a democratic farm organization, the 


Farmers Union welcomes and urges the fullest possible use of all 
devices, including the farmer committee system, to widen participa- 
tion of farmers in all farm affairs, 

We recommend that Congress enact laws curbing the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture whereby he will be unable to destroy 
our farm programs, as we believe this is the responsibility of Congress 
to determine the fate of any or all of our agriculture programs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we want to commend this committee for its 
untiring efforts in behalf of the farmers and we face the future with 
confidence and faith in its ability to legislate a farm program that 
will provide for the family farmers of this Nation an opportunity 
to have a chance at a life that calls upon a man for intelligence, sweat, 
and compassion and rewards him with security, satisfaction and 
spiritual peace. ‘To this end, we pledge to you our full cooperation. 

Thank you a lot, gentlemen. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Mr. Harvey Grant repre- 
senting the Louisiana Delta Council. Mr. Grant, you are recognized 
for 12 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY GRANT, REPRESENTING THE LOUISIANA 
DELTA COUNCIL, DELHI, LA. 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee and staff, my name is Harvey P. Grant, Jr., and I am 
speaking as secretary-manager of the Louisiana Delta Council, Delhi, 
La. Our organization represents the overall interests of 11 northeast 
parishes in the Louisiana Delta, a particularly agricultural and pre- 
dominantly cotton area. Our section plants more than one-third of 
the State’s cotton acreage and produces approximately 40 percent of 
the State’s crop. 

Press reports today state the President is adamant in defense of his 
farm program in the face of congressional criticism, Republican and 
Democratic. He has refused to retreat from his position calling 
for flexible farm price supports. It is our feeling that our President 
is sincere in his belief that the program proposed is right, necessary 
and will lead to a stable and prosperous agriculture. 

I should like, however, to review and discuss some economic factors 
we ought to consider when contemplating agricultural policy changes. 

Farm operators realized net income—the difference between real- 
ized gross farm income and total production expenses—is estaimated 
at 1214 billion in 1953. This is a billion dollars or 7 percent lower 
than the revised estimate for 1952. Reduced expenses one year prob- 
ably will not compensate for the expected decline in farmers’ gross 
income. Consequently, net farm income in 1954 is not likely to equal 
the 1953 figure, but it will probably be fairly close. 

Prices farmers receive for their products this year are expected 
to average close to current levels. This is the consensus of economists 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, after a careful analysis of 
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susiness conditions, expected trends in employment and income and 
purchasing power, together with prospective supplies of agricultural 
produc ts. 

During the past year the greater decline in prices received than in 
prices paid by farmers dropped the parity ratio to 93 in November 
as compared with 100 in 1952, and 113 in February 1951, when prices 
received were at a peak. This is what is known as the cost- price 
squeeze. Prospective trends in prices received and paid by farmers 
in 1954 do not indicate that the price-cost position of agriculture will 
change much. 

The Wall Street Journal states that the “for sale” sign is sprout- 
ing on more and more the Nation’s farmlands these days, and a dearth 
of buyer interest is forcing many slashes in owners’ asking prices. 
That’s the general picture emerging from talks with farm brokers 
gathered from all over the country recently for the annual convention 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards in Chicago. 

Granted that the severe drought in 1953 and falling cattle prices 
must be taken into consideration, these reports are still significant. 
The overall drop in Mississippi farm values since 1952 is estimated at 
more than 10 percent. The latest Government report on farmland 
values shows a 4 percent decrease between July 1952 and July 1953, 
with indications that the downward trend in land values has con- 
tinued since July. 

Farmers can never forget that this country’s history testifies trag- 
ically to the fact that every major Democratic depression or Republi- 
can recession had its beginning in bankruptcy first for the farmer. 

Farm exports are presently computed as being down somewhat in 
1954. Principal reason being that due to less foreign aid, other coun- 
tries will have less to spend here and also our foreign competition is 
becoming tougher. Consequently, lower exports are going to hurt. 
particularly cotton and wheat producers, because exports have ac- 
counted for a large share of their production during the postwar 
period. 

The flexible support plan as we understand it for cotton, contem- 
plates that prices won’t vary too drastically from 90 percent of parity 
for the first year due to the procedure of stockpiling several million 
bales of cotton. This neutralized portion of the surplus would not 
count in computing price support. Thus supply and demand would 
technically be almost in balance and almost 90 percent of parity could 
be justified. 

This is really not a novel idea. Most experts are of the opinion 
that such a stockpile will still act as a depressing factor and will 
result in lower prices for the farmer. 

It is our belief that the theory of the flexible price support pro- 
gram—namely, to discourage production in surplus periods and al- 
ternately to encourage output in scarcity periods—is not the answer 
to the problem. It boils down to unrequired assistance when the sup- 
ply a ition assures a fair price and little help when the farmer needs 
it most. 

Constructive revision of the parity formula is urgently needed now. 

I heard our friend, Congressman Hope, tell our farmers at our 
annual Louisiana Delta Council Meeting in Monroe last May, that 
everyone who is familiar with it realizes that while there are dis- 
advantages and defects in connection with all farm programs, the 
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present price support program has worked well on cotton and on 
the other basic commodities. Mr. Hope declared also that it was 
his belief that during 1953 and 1954 Congress should restudy all of 
our price support programs with a view of making those which are 
now in operation more effective, if possible, and of extending them 
where possible to other commodities. He emphasized that he wished 
to make it perfectly clear that he did not think we should give up our 
program which is working at least reasonably well until we are sure 
we have something better to take its place. We agree with Representa- 
tive Hope’s sentiments and feel that it is imperative that we look before 
we leap. Let’s not find ourselves in the predicament of the traveler 
who at the last moment with a tremendous leap landed on the rear 
platform of a fast train headed in the wrong direction. 

As regards long-range suggestions for improving the present cotton 
acreage legislation, our Louisiana Delta Council proposes briefly as 
follows: 

A change in the definition of normal supply of cotton. The normal 
supply of cotton for any marketing year is currently defined as the 
estimated domestic consumption of cotton for the marketing year for 
which such normal supply is being determined plus the estimated 
exports of cotton for such marketing year, plus 30 percent of the sum 
of such consumption and exports as an allowance for carryover. We 
recommend that consideration be given to lowering the allowance for 

carryover from 30 percent to 20 percent in order to prevent our cotton 
surplus from becoming too burdensome before controls can become 
operative 

We also reiterate the stand of the Midsouth Cotton Producers 
Association that permanent provisions regarding acreage legislation 
based on historical production should and must be enacted to prevent 
inequities under existing law. 

We recommend also that future cotton acreage legislation guarantee 
the present provisions pertaining to the transfer of voluntarily re- 
linquished so-called frozen acreage. 

We urge that the county committee also have the option of deter- 
mining whether cotton allotments within the county should be com- 
puted on a cropland factor or a historical basis. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture be legally au- 
thorized to give full consideration to the factors of normal under- 
planting and abandonment when arriving at his decision regarding a 
national cotton acreage allotment. 

Since stimulation and expansion of our exports is the ultimate 
answer to solving the cotton surplus problem, we urge that despite 
present objections within the Cabinet, that serious consideration of 
the various proposed two-price plans be continued. 

We strongly urge your support of increased appropriations for the 
proposed expansion program to strengthen agricultural research by 
the experiment stations and expand education ‘through the Extension 
Service. 

The House Committee on Agriculture has long enjoyed the con- 
fidence of our Nation’s farmers for having conducted its affairs im- 
partially without partisanship. Chairman “Hope and members of this 
committee, we are sincere in our belief that you all will persist in your 
policy that the great economic questions confronting agric ulture to- 
day transcend partisan politics. 
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I wish to insert this typed statement as a part of the proceedings 
of this hearing. 

Our organization is indebted to your colleague, Congressman Otto 
E. Passman of Louisiana, for his arranging with Representative 
Gathings for us to testify at these proceedings. 

I appreciate the opportunity of presenting our views on these vital 
matters to you gentlemen. I wish to particularly thank the host 
Congressman for these hearings—Congressman E. C. Gathings of 
Arkansas, and Congressman Paul Jones of Missouri. Your courtesy 
and consideration is appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. In connection with the statement just made by Mr. 
Grant, I want to emphasize it is a fact it is his committee of Con- 
gress which operates completely on a nonpartisan basis. The finest 
kind of cooperation, both the Republicans and Democrats on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I think we have attained nationwide representa- 
tion for approaching the great farm problem on a nonpartisan basis. 

We feel sincerely the farm problem in America is entirely too big 
to be involved in partisan politics. 

Now, are there any other farm organizations present that want to 
testify? If there are, they may leave their names with Dr. Wilcox at 
the desk and we will resume the hearings at 1:30 p. m., and the com- 
mittee will now recess until 1: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 1:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Representatives Hoeven (presiding) , Harvey, Belcher, Mc- 
Intire, Williams, Harrison, Poage, Gathings, Albert, and Jones. 

Mr. Hoeven. The committee will come to order. Are there any farm 
organizations here that have not testified that would like to testify? 
Any farm groups? If not, we will go to the list of individuals, people 
who are testifying. Ihave just been handed a list of some of the county 
organizations. We will hear them at this time. They will be recog- 
nized for 5 minutes each. 

First will be Mr. Bill Wyatt, president of Mississippi County Farm 
Bureau of Arkansas. Mr. Wyatt. 


STATEMENT OF BILL WYATT, PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Chairman, members of the House Committee: 
I am Bill Wyatt, president of the Mississippi County Farm Bureau. 
As you probably know, Mississippi County is the largest producer of 
rain-grown cotton in the world. In fact, we produce one sixth of all 
the cotton grown in Arkansas. Likewise we have the largest member- 
ship in our Farm Bureau of any group in Arkansas, and a third 
largest in the whole country. For that reason we thought that we 
should have some statement here today. 

I am speaking for Mississippi County because we know that any- 
thing that affects cotton affects every resident of our county. We have 
some 82,000 people and of that group 35,000 are directly concerned 
in farming. Their whole income comes from farming. The other 
82,000 depend almost directly on this 35,000. This farm income that 
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they depend on comes chiefly from cotton. So anything that affects 
cotton in any way, acreage or price, concerns the people of Mississippi 
county as much as the people of any county or any State in our Nation. 

Records will reveal that we are an uptrend county, that we have 
continued to plant more cotton over the years just as the three Western 
States—Arizona, New Mexico, and California—have. When we start 
talking about acreage allotments and legislating acres to these counties 
onan uptrend basis, we think that we should be considered along with 
the other States that have an uptrend basis. 

Not only are we an uptrend county, cotton-production county, but 
we are more densely populated than most other cotton-producing 
counties and for that reason anything that concerns cotton concerns 
the people of Mississippi County. Let me mention just a few things. 
Last year Mississippi County planted 315,000 acres in cotton. Under 
the 17,900,000 we were given 192,000 acres. It takes a lot of people 
to produce and harvest 316,000 acres of cotton. 

While we had some help from Mexican labor, we have a lot of 
people in our county, as I stated a while ago, and you should come 
to our county now and see some of these croppers and these tenants 
that under the program had no cotton allotment this year. There is 
not enough cotton to give them all something to do. They are roam- 
ing the roads. I say to you that Mississippi County is a hardship 
case when we depend almost entirely upon cotton. 

To remedy this condition of unemployment, we would suggest a 
few things. First, that any additional increase over the 17,900,000— 
we will admit there are inequities and hardships, maybe some greater 
than our own—any increase over the seventeen nine should come to 
the States on a historical basis and after the 10 percent reserve is taken 
out for the States, it should come down to the counties on a historical 
basis. Otherwise as far as we are concerned, the way the thing is 
set up as we see it, we can increase our acreage from 17,900,000 and 
Mississippi County can receive possibly 12,000 acres out of that total 
amount. That is not enough to do us any good. It is not enough to 
help us. 

It is not our pro rata share of the increase. And so we believe it 
should come to us on a historical basis. We further believe that the 
county committee should be given leeway to handle any inequities 
within their own area to the best interests of all. We would go fur- 
ther: that the county committee shall have the authority to determine 
whether acreage should be distributed on a county factor basis or on 
a historical basis, whichever will work best in that county. 

We feel deeply that our county committees are fully capable of 
solving the county problems if given their pro rata share of acreage 
and authority to distribute it as they see fit. Mississippi County does 
a lot of things well. We probably produce cotton just a little bit 
better than we do anything else. In order to continue to produce 
cotton, we have got to produce it at a profit. To do that we must 
either ‘produc e it for less or sell it at a higher price. Maybe a little 
of each will keep us in cotton production. 

As to producing cotton at a cheaper price, we are doing the best that 
we know how. We are following recommendation of our university 
and experiment stations, but we feel that more Federal funds should 
be allocated to these established institutions for additional and much 
needed research. 
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We are following a farm plan. We are following insect control 
recommendations and mechanizing as fast as it Is possible for us to 
doso. On the far side of the picture we producers feel that we need 
much help in price stabilizing in order that we may adequately balance 
our farm operations from year to year. We also know that we can- 
not continue to produce cotton for domestic consumption alone, but 
something must be done to maintain and increase our exports abroad, 

We know without question that foreign people want our cotton and 
we want them to have it. We would like this House committee to de- 
vise a means of increasing exports that will help the economy of our 
whole country. As producers we would suggest another means of 
keeping the price stable and keeping the supply down, which would be 
for the Government to stockpile and free a certain amount of cotton, 
We will not go into detail, but we believe cotton should be stockpiled 
in such a manner that its existence would not tend to depress the 
market. 

We believe that we as cotton farmers can and should do still more 
to advertise and promote the world-famous fiber cotton. We also 
believe that there is a place for our Government in the educational 
forces to help remind the public of the superior qualities, desirability, 
durability, and economic features of cotton. 

One of the best statements that we have today came from this com- 
mittee when they said, ‘*‘We may continue to look forward to a bi- 
partisan solution to our farm problems.” We know that this has 
been our salvation in the past, and we feel that it will be our salvation 
in the future. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness will be Charles Adams of the St. 
Francis County Farm Bureau of Arkansas. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES ADAMS, ST. FRANCIS COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, ARKANSAS 


Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 want 
to thank you for appearing before you and thank you for your grant- 
ing us the privilege to come down and listening to our plea, 

I am representing the St. Francis County Farm Bureau and also 
a farmer and member of the PMA Committee of St. Francis County. 
We are in staunch support of 90 percent support which the national 
organization has not done. They support the commodities. The 
farm bureau supports 90 percent support, rigid controls. 

We also are for strong soil conservation. Also we are in favor of 
Mr. Gathings’ bill on irrigation. Some other matters that weren’t 
touched on this morning: Our county is a diversified county, more or 
less. We have quite a few cattle growers and also rice growers. We 
think we will wake up during 1954 with the same predicament on rice 
that you have on cotton now. Without controls on rice, which I know 
the Secretary did not declare, we have so much rice that in 1954 with 
increased acreage and cotton going out, we won’t have a place to put it. 

We don’t see our way clear to support beef cattle on the hoof. Our 
solution is this: that you give us a long-term loan on our beef cattle 
or any livestock and let us work that out ourselves over a long term. 
We think that our cottonseed should be looked into. Our cottonseed 
in 1951 was selling for $110 aton. In1953,$53aton. That isa little 
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less than half. That money goes directly into trade every day. The 
man who gins that bale of cotton has that money that night to buy 
bread and meat. That is what he lives on. 

That really stimulates the trade. On the county PMA committee 
and also the farm bureau, we have a lawsuit in our county right now 
in regard to acreage control. Some of the people think they have 
not been treated fairly because they live in an area, a small area where 
there is a high acreage of cotton. With this county factor they have 
not been treated fairly. 

[ agree 100 percent. We think, regardless of where you live, just 
so you grow cotton, the cotton acreage should come down to a historical 
basis. I mean by that, if a man has been growing 90 percent of his 
land in cotton, he should never be allowed over 50 percent in cotton. 
That is a bad formula. I admit that. Here he would be cut down 
to 50 acres. A man who has been growing say 40 acres when he takes 
a 20-percent cut, that is 8 acres. Arkansas is supposed to have a 20- 
percent cut. That is the way it came out in the papers, that we would 
have a 20-percent acreage cut. 

Our county had 112,000 acres in 1952. Our allotment in 1953 is 
66,000 acres. That is hard to tell our farmers that 20 percent. off 
of that where that difference is, where it is going. I can’t explain it 
tothem. That is something that we think, regardless of where a man 
lives on the hills or has a creek bottom farm, if he owns 100 acres 
and is growing cotton he should be given his pro rata share of the 
cotton. He is ‘geared to the cotton economy. He has the machinery 
and the labor. . 

If a man is doing something else, he has another economy. If a 
man is growing 30 acres of cotton, he naturally has to make a living. 
We think the man who grows cotton, the man who grows rice, the man 
who grows wheat, regardless of where he is, should get his pro rata 
ona historical basis. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness will be Mr. W. D. Alexander of 
the Gibson County Farm Bureau of Tennessee. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. ALEXANDER, GIBSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
GIBSON COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. AtexanperR. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am W. D. Alexander, president of the Gibson County Farm Bureau 
of Tennessee. We have a membership of 1,800 farm families in 
our county. In our community meetings all the farmers attend, and 
we voted for 90 percent of parity. We think that we must have 90 
percent of parity for 1954 with prices what they are today on the 
things that we have to buy. Our farms average about 40 to 50 acres 
toa farm. 

We have better than 6,000 farms in our county. Our cotton allot- 
ment on lots of farms, say of a hundred acres, is seven and a half acres. 
We have 1 or 2 tenants on them. What are they going to do for a 
living? We don’t know. Tennessee has been cut more than any 
cotton-producing State that is present here today. We think that 
we should be considered more in this next allotment. 
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Mr. Hoeven. Is Mr. Lyle Cooper present? He is research director 
of the Packinghouse Workers, CIO. Do you represent an organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Coorrer. Packinghouse workers. 

Mr. Hoeven. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE COOPER, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS, CIO 


Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have a 
statement which I will not take the time to read because there isn’t 
time. Also, the statement is a bit technical. It attempts to appraise 
the recent study of the Department of Agriculture on marketing mar- 
gins for beef. The committee members know, and some of the audi- 
ence, that the cattle producers, especially those producing low-grade 
cattle, so-called commercial, utility, canners and cutters, have been 
taking quite a beating during the last year, both on price and on 
income. So this brief analysis attempts to go into that matter. 

The Department of Agriculture in its turn examined these margins, 
that is, the margin between the livestock producer and the ultimate 
consumer of beef, and on the whole came out with a conclusion that 
these margins were not out of line. Our study and critique of the 
Department’s own study finds that this conclusion is open to question. 
Time permitting I will go into that briefly. 

About our organization: Perhaps I should explain why we are 
interested. I know the committee members know because I have 
uppeared a couple of times at least before them. Our organization 
slaughters and processes livestock. As the farmer prospers or fails 
to prosper we get work or do not get work. We have been especially 
hard Int in the packing plants over the last 18 months on the hog 
and pork side of operations because hog production has been cut down 
substantially. 

We fear that the same thing is building up in cattle in spite of the 
fact that at the moment cattle marketing is at a peak. We fear that 
because cattle Broder ers are losing money in such large numbers that 
they will cut back breeding and that this in turn will cause much less 
work and layoffs in the packing plants as has already occurred in 
the hog side. 

Therefore we, in a rather long and complete statement on this sub- 
ject which was submitted to the committee at its Des Moines hearing, 
came out strongly for a minimum of 90 percent of parity on livestock. 
W e feel that in doing this we are backing up what actually the ma- 
jority of livestock farmers themselves desire, as shown, for example, 
by the poll of Iowa State College which revealed that 3 out of 4 
farmers in both Illinois and lowa—and I think this would probably 
be representative of the South if a similar poll were taken—came out 
for—well, their position was this: If there is support at 90 percent 
of parity on feed grains—and of course the main feed grain is corn— 
then would you favor a similar support on livestock. Three out of 
four farmers answering that question said, “Yes.” 

So we think we are in line, when we take this position, with the 
prevalent farm sentiment. I know that cotton is the big thing in 
this immediate area. I have been learning a lot about cotton. But 
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I also know that livestock has been growing rapidly, the livestock 
industry, as diversification has taken place in the South. 

The livestock industry both in cattle and hogs has grown faster, 
much faster in the last 10 years in practically every southern State 
than it has in the Corn Belt and in other States. I think I would be 
agreed with here when I say that there is a great and growing future 
in livestock production for the South. Therefore we believe that in 
order to maintain this growth and to supply some underpinning for 
this growth so that livestock producers, as occasionally cotton pro- 
ducers, are not caught short and forced to cut back on their 
production. 

There needs to be some sort of floor, some sort of underpinning for 
this basic industry. We feel if corn is supported, and we think it 
ought to be supported, that it is getting things upside down if you 
support corn and do not support livestock. I am sorry that time does 
not permit us to go into the discussion of marketing margins. All 
I will say is that on the basis of this very study by the Department 
itself, commercial and lower grades might have been paid $1.35 a 
hundred more per hundred pounds i in this past year at a minimun, 
und possibly as high as $3.60 if the margins had been maintained 
during the course of the year and if these lower grades of cattle 
would have had the same spread in margin as choice beef had. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Cooper, you made reference to a written pres- 
entation. jn you asking that that be filed in the record? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is that a repetition of a previous document that has 
been filed when you appeared before this committee? 

Mr. Cooper. No, sir. This document almost entirely is limited to 
a discussion of margins. 

Mr. Hoeven. Fine. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO ON THE 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S REPORT ON MARKETING MARGINS 
FOR BEEF 


The United States Department of Agriculture has just issued a report on the 
results of its study on beef margins, entitled “Marketing Margins for Beef,” 
December 1953. We find some of the methods used in the study of questionable 
validity. Furthermore, we believe that the actual evidence—largely statistical— 
cited in the study, leads to a conclusion contrary to that reached by the 
Department. 


A. ANALYSIS OF THE METHOD OF GATHERING DATA FOR THE STUDY 


I. The report acknowledges the cooperation of the chain-store organizations, 
National Association of Food Chains, the National Association of Retail Meat 
and Food Dealers, Inc., and their State associations, the National Association 
of Retail Growers and their State associations, and the Supermarket Institute, 
Inc. These associations, in the words of the acknowledgement, “solicited the 
cooperation of their members for the information needed in this study.” 

In other words, all associations and dealers were forewarned about the study, 
and, of course, therefore knew the purpose behind it. This raises questions about 
the accuracy of the study. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor has a selected 
sample of stores for pricing meat for its consumers price index, and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture actually uses BLS 
prices on Choice beef in computing its marketing margins. Why, then, did the 
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Department of Agriculture in the study, obtain a different set of prices on Choice 
beef from chain stores only? 

Also, the GAB sample of stores must include many which sell cheaper cuts of 
beef, as well as Choice. Why weren’t the cheap cuts priced in these stores, 
instead of developing a new panel of stores? Could it be that stores were chosen 
only where the retail association decided to cooperate? 

II. Only fresh beef was priced. But, as the study states, approximately half 
of the utility and almost all canner cattle and bull meat is converted into sausage 
and other processed meats. Why was not a study made on marketing margins 
of these processed meats, since the primary purpose was to see what happened 
to margins on the cheaper grades of cattle? 

One final point, which has nothing to do with margins, but which shows the 
solicitude of the Depatrment for the meat retailer. In showing the range in 
margins on the cheaper grades in the various cities where the study was made, 
the cities are referred to by letters—“A,” “B,” ete.—instead of actual names 
(p. 22). Is this because the Department did not want to reveal in which city 
retailers charge exorbitant prices? And was it a necessary concession that had 
to be made in order to get retail association cooperation? The Department of 
Labor, significantly, does not hesitate to reveal prices in designated cities. 


B, ANATYSIS OF THE DATA PRESENTED IN THE STUDY 


I. Live-to-wholesale margins 

The study reports the following increases per 100 pounds in margins between 
live animal prices and wholesale prices on carcass beef, between 1952 and January 
through October 1953: 


Cents 

increase 

SS eee Bt ts ace Salt ae eee de clie ta shade ee 41 
United States Commercial cOws_....2..6...--4.62. 5 -...- igi ea 55 
IN reer asia aaa cra ease panties iesaiemoaiea nd Riek 63 


The packers have always claimed that they make little more than one-half 
cent per pound on meat sales. Hence a widening of margins of one-half cent 
which the Department finds took place—can mean a doubling of profits. This 
almost certainly occurred on beef operations—and probably more. Here are 
some of the before taxes profits of the leading packers for whom annual reports 
have already been received. Keep in mind that they reflect pork operations, 
which were in much smaller volume in 1953. 





Profits before taxes 


{ Millions] 


Company Fiscal 1952 Fiscal 1953 Percent 
any (53 weeks (52 weeks increase 
Swift & Co $42.9 $69.9 62 
Armour & Co 13.7 21.4 57 
Rath & Co 2.2 3.6 56 
Cudahy & Co 17.1 9 7 
Hormel! 5.6 7.3 30 


1 Deficiency 
Source: Moody’s Industrials. 


Swift profits for the year represented a return of 19.2 percent on net worth. 
Hormel profits represented a return of 27 percent on net worth. Note that 
Hormel profit figures do not include over $2 million distributed to workers under 
its joint earnings (profit sharing) plan. 

Thus, is not one justified in concluding that falling prices for cattle producers 
(often causing net losses to them), provided the basis for soaring profits for the 
packing industry? 

II. Wholesale-to-retail margins 

(a.). Choice.—It has already been indicated that in order to get wholsaleto- 
retail margins on choice beef, the Department of Agriculture used prices sub- 
mited by chain stores, rather than Department of Labor figures which USDA 
normally uses. 
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(b) Commercial and utility margins—The wholesale-to-retail margin in 
these lower grades of beef is found to average somewhere near $12, as against 
$10.50 for choice. That is, the wholesale-to-retail margin on the cheaper cuts 
was about $1.50 per hundred weight of meat, equivalent to about 75 cents per 
hundredweight live weight, higher then for choice. 

The study was as of October 1953, so we have no way of knowing whether 
the margin on the cheaper grades had widened or not. But if we assume that 
the $10.50 margin on choice is typical of the margin in the low grade cuts, then 
margins from livestock through retail widened by about $1.35 per live hundred- 
weight (60 cents on the live to wholesale margin, 75 cents on the wholesale-to- 
retail margin.) This is about 10 percent of the average price prevailing on low 
grade livestock during 1953. 

This, however, is not all. Retail price of choice, as found in this study, was 
25.6 percent above wholesale prices. On the other hand, retail price of the lower 
grades was about 50 percent above wholesale prices. Had the same wholesale- 
to-retail margin prevailed in the lower grades as in Choice, the actual wholesale- 
to-retail spread would have been about $6 instead of $12. This means that from 
this source farmers could have got about $3 per hundredweight live-weight more 
tor their cattle—and a total of $3.60 per hundredweight when the livestock-to- 
wholseale spread is included. This is about 25 percent more than farmers actu- 
ally got. 

Alternatively, consumers of the low grade meats, who, of course, are from the 
lowest income classes, would have had to pay about 7 cents per pound less for 
their meat—about 20 percent less. 

A consideration of the decrease of the farmers’ share of the consumers’ meat 
dollar results in similar conclusions. The Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics measures the relative position of the livestock farmer 
in terms of the percentage of the consumers dollar spent for meat that goes 
to the farmer, and not by absolute market margins. The figures on the farmers’ 
share are given in appendix table 10 of the study but are not referred to in the 
text. These figures show that in 1952 the farmer got 70 cents out of every dollar 
spent for choice meat at retail, and in the base years 1947-49 the farmer's share 
was 71 cents. But in 1953 (January to October) the farmer's share had dropped 
to 64 cents. Had the farmer’s share during 1953 been maintained at the 1952 
figure of 70 cents, he would have received about $2.20 per hundred weight more 
for his choice livestock than he actually received. 

The BAE does not publish the farmers share of the consumers dollar on 
the cheaper grades of meats, nor is it shown in the study. But we can approxi- 
mate it from figures shown in the study. 

The price of utility cows for week ending September 19 (the lastest figure shown 
of the report, averaged about $11.53, per hundrewegiht, live weight, or a net 
of $9.30 after credit for byproducts (see table 1, p. 10 of report). Since it takes 
2.12 pounds live weight to yield one pound carcass weight, it means that the 
farmer received $19.72 per 100 pounds carcass weight of meat. This meat was 
sold by retailers for $34.66 (p.17). Total marketing margin was therefore $14.94, 
and the farmer’s share of the retail dollars was 57 percent. 

Again we see how much wider the marketing margin in the lower grades 
cattle was, compared with the Choice grade. If the farmer's share on utility 
was the same as that on Choice in 1952 (70 percent) he would have received 
in September 1953 about $2.50 more per hundred pounds, live weight, than he 
actually received—about 25 percent more than he actually received that month. 


CONCLUSION 


The above analysis indicates that widening marketing margins may have 
affected the price of cattle far more than is indicated by the statement in the 
report that “It does not appear that the $11 price drop, from the January 1952 
price of $22 for Utility cows at midwestern markets to the September 1953 price 
of $11, could have been affected by changes in margins in either direction by 
more than $0.75 to $1 per 100 pounds.” 

In spite of this positive statement the Department itself does not seem to 
be too sure of its findings. Immediately preceding the statement just quoted, 
we read: “It appears that the declining prices for cattle, especially lower grades, 
were not caused primarily by a widening of marketing margins.” [Italics ours.] 
This statement clearly implies that widening margins was a factor in bringing 
about the sharp price drop in 1953 on lower grades of cattle. The analysis 
presented in this statement, we believe, justifies the conclusion that this widening 
of margins has not only been a factor—it has been an important factor. 
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We are not able to state precisely by how much prices were actually affected, 
since as stated above, the report does not show data for previous years’ margins 
on lower grade meat, nor margins on processed meats. A thorough study, taking 
into consideration some of the points mentioned here, is essential for a final 
conclusion. 

Mr. Horven. I understand there is a group from Clay County, 
Ark., here that has a spokesman. Is he ready to appear? Whenever 
they come in they will be recognized. The next witness is Mr. T. C. 
Lee, president of the Perkins Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn. Is Mr. Lee 

resent ¢ 

Mr. J. I. Burleson of Wardell, Mo. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, while he is coming up here I might say 
he is a real dirt farmer from Pemiscot County from my district in 
southeast Missouri. He also served on the resolutions committee 
of the Farm Bureau of Pemiscot County and I know that he knows 
whereof he speaks. 


STATEMENT OF J. I. BURLESON, WARDELL, MO. 


Mr. Burteson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, I have a few things jotted down here, and I have 
some copies. As Congressman Jones said, I am a farmer. That is 
all I have ever been, and I guess all I ever will be. I am a cotton and 
sovbean farmer. The farmers in my community are in favor of pro- 
duction control and a high support price for cotton and other crops. 

We think especially cotton should be supported at 90 percent of 
parity or higher. We think that lower price supports mean lower 
price to the farmer for his product at harvesttime. The farmers’ 
products at this time are selling too cheap in comparison with the 
cost of production. I want to say in our section if a farmer does’nt 
get the market price when he ti akes his cotton to the gin, or shortly 
hereafter, if he has to dispose of it without getting the full parity 
price, he is just out that much for that year. He has to wait for 
another year unless he puts it in a loan. 

Of course we all know anything even under a 100-percent loan 
you are taking a loss as to what. you should have, and taking that 
much money out of production. We are opposed to the flexible price 
supports because it means a lower support price when we have a 
surplus of a commodity. This is when we need a high support price 
because supply and demand will assure us of a fair price when we 
do not have a surplus. 

I don’t believe that the present surplus of cotton is caused by high- 
support prices but is caused from removing the controls of produc- 
tion. I believe that when we need a larger production that. allot- 
ments should be raised instead of removing controls. We wrote our 
Congressman, and I am sure he worked to that end, back when they 
were talking of taking controls off in 1951. I think it was a mistake. 

If you need more cotton, not only cotton, corn, wheat, or anything 
else, I think we should raise the allotments and not take controls off 
because you get all produced that you want produced without taking 
controls off. I know that the West—I saw some argument that the 
West wanted to go ahead and take this 17 million bale allotment and 
get the surplus off their hands 1 year and then take them off. I 
am opposed to taking controls off of any basic commodity that we 
produce a surplus of. 
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I think the cotton farmer will have difficulty in getting financed for 
the production of his crops unless we are assured of a higher support 
price. I believe that we should work for a program that will increase 
our export demand for cotton. Therefore I think there should be 
an export subsidy or we should try to work out a two price system 
to increase our exports. 

Our county farm bureau, in session in its annual meeting January 8, 
1954, voted a resolution for a support price of 90 percent of parity or 
higher. I think it would help stabilize business if Congress would 
extend the 90 percent of pai ity supports until they have a permanent 
farm program worked out. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Horven. I think we have another of Congressman Jones’ con 
stituents here, Mr. P. M. Barton of Catron, Mo. Is he present 4 

Mr. Jones. He didn’t come here. Jake, would you like to make a 
statement in place of Mr. Barton? This is Jake Weeks, of the 10th 
District. He is another farmer from that section. 


STATEMENT OF JAKE WEEKS, SCOTT COUNTY, MO. 


Mr. Weeks. I am from Scott County. This cotton situation in 
our county is pretty bad. I am a farmer and I have been cut on my 
farm 56 percent. That is a pretty good cut. I don’t have too much 
land, I don’t grow too much cotton. J Keep about 7 families on my 
farm and those 7 families look to me for a living, and those 7 families 
raise cotton. 

It has been cut 56 percent. It is a touchy subject with me because 
those people are looking to me for a living, and with a 16 percent fac- 
tor I can’t get along and they can’t, either. 

There is one thing, gentlemen: If you would see fit, see whether 
you can give us this optional figure where our counties can go on a 
historical basis. My county is a fringe area. You have heard of 
that before. Back in 1950 we had the same thing. We got the same 
thing in 1954. And until we can get it in our counties on a historical 
basis, we will be back on the same thing in 1955. 

] think Paul Jones knows that, and the other centlemen from 
Missouri know the same thing. The only thing that I would like to have 
for our county—and I am speaking for our county—is to go on a 
historical basis, let each one take their cut as it is, not one take a cut 
of 56 percent and one take a cut of 20. That isn’t fair. We are per- 
fectly willing to take our cut, whatever it is, but I can't see where 
the cut should come all from one man and hardly any from another. 

Gentlemen, if I am wrong I don’t see it. When you get back to 
Washington, if you can see fit to give this optional thine, we will 
appreciate it very much. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Lamar Goodwin, of Crenshaw, Miss. Is Mr. 
Goodwin present ‘ 


STATEMENT OF LAMAR GOODWIN, CRENSHAW, MISS. 


Mr. Goopwrn. My address is Crenshaw, Miss. The instigators of 
me being here are 10 farm owners. They have worked and paid for 
these farms over a period of years making cotton. They have no 
great crop manufacture. The way we are put in our district is 18 
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percent of the cropland or not more than a certain amount—lI have 
forgotten just which it is. We think that maybe there are others 
in the same position we are in—they are in—I am not in it. Ten 
farmers live there and have I don’t know how many children. That 
isa big crop. 

The 10 collected a 5l-acre cotton allotment. They pay taxes on 
3,705 acres. They want relief and they can’t get it under these 
different formulas. If the chairman will allow me to insert a little 
levity in this meeting 

Mr. Horven. We might have some. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will tell a tale that actually happened in our country. 
We had an old farmer down there who worked his land with tenants. 
He got sick and thought he was going to ers He had three Negro 
preachers on the place. He called them in to pray for him. They 
praved and told what he had done. He had been a wicked old man, 
and they prayed that way. They went on with the prayer and the 

capt tin reached over and touched one of them. 

“God, He knows all about what the captain did. What we want 
you to do is to ask Him to let me make 2 or 3 more ¢ TOPs. 

That is what we would like to do, let us make 2 or 3 more crops. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Geodwin is as follows :) 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 

Washington, D. C.: 


We, the small farmers of Panola County, Miss., wish to submit the following 
facts concerning the cotton acreage program as it affects us, and as we believe 
t affects the small farmers of the South 

Under the present allotment program the small land owner must reduce his 
cotton crop to a point below a subsistence level. Marketing conditions and crop 
finance conditions will not justify his changing to other crops. Although his 
cotton acreage has been low for many years, it has been rather stable. 

The small farmer has planted only the acreage required for his family sub- 
sistence. Now his already small acreage has been reduced, and yet the cost of 
living and taxes remain the same. In addition to this the value of the small 
farm hus actually been reduced by the decreased allotment. For example, let us 
take 10 farm families in northwest Panola County who own their land. These 
10 families who own 735 acres of land could not have contributed to the increased 
cotton acreage which has caused the existing surplus of cotton. These 10 
families have a combined allotment of 51 acres. 

Since the small farmer depends upon cotton for his cash ae he cannot 
eut his already scant cotton crop and still exist. Unlike the large farmer who 
owns machinery, the small farmer cannot cut the cost of cotton let tion, nor 
finance other crops. Even the smallest cotton reduction affects the small farmer 
a great deal more than it does the large farmer. 

The 3-million-acre increase should certainly restore the acreage to the small 
farmer. The present allotment plan is unjust and some correction should be 
made. The small farmer faces a year with his main source of income drastically 
eut It creates a condition which makes it very difficult for him to continue to 
eXist 

LAMAR GOODWIN. 


Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Mr. C. G. Henry. Is Mr. Henry 


present ¢ 
STATEMENT OF C. G. HENRY, OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Henry. Mr. Chairman. members of the committee, Iam C. G. 
Henry. I have retired. I have a cotton farm in Arkansas I was a 
country banker for 25 years and manager of a country coopel ‘ative 
for 25 or 30 years. In that period IT handled several million bales of 
cotton. I think I know pretty much about the various phases of the 
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cotton industry in the South. IT have since last summer been advocat 
ing the domestic allotment and two- price system. 

Mr. Gathings. a member of the committee, asked me to prepare a 
paper today. When the situation developed as it has in Washington 
in the last few d: ays, T decided I would not present a paper or prepare 
it. However, he has asked me to make a statement of my position and 
I am going to make a short statement of it. 

[ am in favor of the domestic allotment and two-price system. My 
sole reason for that at the start is that we are permane ntly losing our 
export markets. Each vear we lose a little more and more, and the 
foreign cotton producer is increasing his production and taking the 
mar ket, We will before long have no export market because the other 
fellow can take it. 

In the United States our consumption is practically at a standstill. 
For the last 13 years we have consumed 914 million bales in the United 
States. That is not growing and we are having trouble all the time 
to maintain it, with the new fibers that are coming up to displ: ice cot 
ton, and we will be lucky if we can maintain our consumption in the 
United States. 

I won’t go into the mechanics of this, but let me tell you: A two- 
price system means this: that the Government will set an allotment 
for the coming cotton year of the amount of cotton which is consumed 
in the United States, and apportion that among the growers just as 
this cotton is being apportioned that we are arguing about now. Re 
member that we have 9144 million bales consumption in the United 
States for the past 13 years to give us a basis for that. 

A farmer should be allowed to raise all the cotton he wants to. Let 
his acreage be open. But he can take the benefit of this allotment for 
domestic consumption and the Government should loan him 100 per 
cent of that allotment, but nothing whatever on the cotton which he 
vrows above his allotment. Parity price means that you are going 
to get what the stuff is worth. If the Government gives you 90 per- 
cent they are cutting the parity price. If they give you 75 percent, 
they are cutting the parity price, whenever they put a loan base out 
that sets the price. 

There have been a few times in the years where it went up above 
it. but not often. When they set 75 pe reent, that is all vou are going 
to get on 90 percent of your crop. The Government is doing every 
thing for labor and the other members of society, and should give 100 
percent, but they should have the right with that to absolutely control 
vour acreage for the cotton which they put in a loan. 

The mechanics of this can be worked out. And there is no reason 
why it shouldn't be done. If you go into the matter you will find 
that our exports of cotton have not increased during a great many 
vears. They are standing still. Production is the main thing. We 
don’t grow cotton just to use up our land. We grow cotton to sell. 

There has been an argument here today, but nothing was said about 
selling cotton. What do you want to raise cotton for if you don't sell 
it? How are you going to sell it if you keep the price above the mar 
ket? You have to let. that cotton that goes into the world market 
compete with the world prices. A schoolboy knows that. if he will 
stop and think about it. 

You have to sell it to the Government or you have to keep it your- 
self or cut the price somewhere and get rid of it. They are ti king 
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about Giving it away and sending ambassadors to various consuming 
: e world to try to he Ip production, There is one way to 
sell cotton and that is to go over there with a price. 

We have the oreatest selling organization of cotton men in the 


vorld. and if vou O1VE them anv help thev can vO over there and they 


can take our markets. Here is one thing I want to tell you: I have 
had this matter up for 4or 5 months. I have written to Washington 
and had a lot of ‘orrespondence about it. 


There is just one statement I want to make to you, and I didn’t 
prepare this. I have had 8 letters from men in Washington and in 
each 1 of those letters they have used this expression—when you talk 
about cutting the price or a subsidy or anything which will put cotton 
across the water, they have had this phrase in it: “It would disrupt 
the e onomy of the nations which we have been trying to help.” 

What are we trying to do? Just help the nations of the world? 
If they are going to dist upt somebody’s economy, you folks, if you 
are going to disrupt some body’s economy, do you want to disrupt 
Arkansas and Mississippi or Kentucky? Or disrupt the Fiji Islands, 
or some place in South America’ If you are going to hurt some- 
body Ss e momy, | Say hurt them. 

I am looking for iy self and for ourselves. If somebody has to 
quit growing cotton, I believe in letting the other fellow quit, as long 


as I can VTOW it as ‘heap as I can sel] it. If we have to sel] that cotton 


for 5 or 10 cents a pound under the parity price, 1 don’t have to grow 
it unless I want to, but if I want to grow it for that I should be 


In that way you can keep your ¢ ntire farm running, vou can keep 
your machi v going, you can keep your tenants on the land and save 
the eco my ¢ f this cou try. But if you have to cut down to that 
one point—these men have told you here today what you have to do— 


bx dy. You don't do any food to grow cotton ¢ nd 


sell it to the Govel nent. You have to stop. 


you have to cut some 


The mechanics of handling this plan have been worked out. Cot 


ton should be frozen, this reserve should be frozen that is up there, 
and it can be dor " | believe in bre therly love, folks, but ] ain sick 
of t s brotherly love cutting us out otf business just so a lot of fellows 
In Africa, South America and Asia can keep a full cotton crop and 
shut us off. Even Russia is exporting cotton into Africa and England. 

This thing will work if you think about it. The main thing is 
that the State Department seems to be running the Government in 
Washington Whenever you talk about trade up there, the State 
Departi ent VS vou mustn't do this and vou mustn't do that. I 
have been reliabily informed that Secretary Benson was in favor of 


some form of a two-price vstem and Secretary Dulles savs., “No, it is 
going to make somebody mad in Africa or South America” 
Thank you. 
Mi GGATHINGS. Mr. ¢ | Lirman. | would like to ask unanimous con 
it that the article referred to by the gentleman who just testified, 
Mr. C.G Henry, be made a part of the record. 
Mr. Horven. That permission may be granted without objection 
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Lhe article referred to follows :) 


From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., December 13, 1953] 





PRESENT Corron PROGRAM AIDS ONLY FOREIGN STAPLE GROWER, 
HENRY SAyYs, OFFERING PROGRAM 


BELIEVES ACREAGE SHOULD BE UNRESTRICTED WITH FARMERS GETTING 100 PERCENT 
OF PARITY SUPPORT FOR CROP USED DOMESTICALLY 


By Charles G. Henry 


(NOTE: Various two-price systems for marketing cotton have been proposed 
as a means of stimulating exports and relieving the farmer of acreage con 
‘harles G. Henry, former manager of the Mid-South Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, a director of the National Cotton Council and a student of cotton market 
ing, has developed such a plan. It has merit. Mr. Henry writes of the plan in the 
following article.) 

Cotton farmers making their plans for the 1954 crop must face the fact that 
the August 1, 1954 carryover will be at least 9 million bales 

We cannot and should not expect the Government to continue to make loans 
on cotton which we know cannot be sold and thereby increase indefinitely the 
Government cotton loan. At the end of this season, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration will have well over $1 billion invested in cotton 

Considering the philosophy and policy of our Government in regard to 
protecting, helping, and financing other segments of our economy, I think it 
very proper and right for the Government to continue the loans on our cotton, 
but it follows that it must have control of the amount of production. 

However, this does not suit the cottongrower or solve his present problem. 
Even with the so-called high prices, cotton producers are finding it difficult to 
make a profit. A probable cut in acreage will be a further disaster to him, and 
to the cotton industry, and that means the whole South. Cutting our 1954 crop 
one-third or one-fourth means tremendous adjustments to the farmer and all of 
us direcly or indirectly, and that means bankers, railroads, merchants, doctors, 
schools, churches, and everyone I can think of. 





¢ ! 
rois, 








Neither Wants Consequence 


The farmer does not want to cut his acreage and the Government does not 
want to increase its loans. 

We all know that prosperity depends upon production. Here we are with our 
wonderful cotton lands, farm equipment, gins, warehouses, oil mills, salesmen, 
and spinners making up the finest agricultural plant in the world, yet our con- 
gressional and agricultural leaders are planning to cut our production down 
25 or 30 percent. 

The only people I can see who will be benefited by it are the cotton producers of 
South America, Africa, and Asia. 

The two-price system is the remedy for this situation and is fair to the 
Government and to the farmers also. This is our Government and we certainly 
ought to be fair to it. The plan would primarily expand our export markets 
which we have been gradually losing and which we will permanently lose unless 
we change our policies 

We hear from commentators that we must increase our exports, and in the 
next breath they say we must hold up our prices. It is just ridiculous to keep 
our prices above world prices with a government loan and at the same time 
expect to increase our exports. 

The two-price and domestic allotment program is not something new. It 
was in some form a part of the McNary-Haugen Act which was passed in 1925 
by Congress but vetoed by President Coolege, passed again in 1928 by Congress, 
but again vetoed by President Hoover. 
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Farm Board Formed 


To meet the demands from agriculture, President Hoover gave us the Fed 
eral Farm Board It did a lot of good but in a few years failed because they 
did not have control of production. Farmers, business, and Government at that 
time were not educated nor ready for that kind of legislation 

The fundamental thought of the plan is for the Government to make liberal 
loans based on parity price on all the crop which is consumed domestically—but, 
to put no limit on the crop produced and to let the balance sell where it may 
Without any Government price support. This can be used on wheat and other 
export crops 

There will, of course, be different ideas of the details and mechanics of ad 
ininistering the law, but I offer the following as my suggestion, bearing in mind 
that farmers, ginners, bankers, and Government have had 20 years experience 
with Government programs and can make this work 
1) Grow all the cotton you wish as we have for the past 3 years 
(2) Have Government establish a total domestic allotment in bales equal 
0 the probable domestic consumption for the next cotton year—for the past 13 
years our domestic consumption has been about 914 million bales—and definitely 
allot to each grower his proportionate number of bales. Allotment is in bales, 
hot acres, as acre allotments are very uncertain and troublesome. This must 
include small wwers who in the past have produced about one-half the crop 
The Department of Agriculture will have to make the division as they have done 
in the past 


Certificates Issued 


3) Issue and deliver to each producer for each allotted bale a numbered 
certificate, Consisting of five 100 pound tickets or coupons. This certificate is 
sliaply a permit to sell one bale 

The certificates for safety reasons should be endorsed by original producers, 


but from then on be negotiable and transferable just as a bearer warehouse 


receipt 


County authorities should be satisfied before gathering time that producer had 
planted the acreage necessary to produce allotinent, 

\ producer with an allotment of 100 bales would receive before gathering 
time 100 certificates. If he grew 125 bales, he could sell any 100 bales at the 
domestic price or put it in the Government loan. His remaining 25 bales would 
have to be sold on the market which would be based on export value. If he 
grew only SO bales he could sell them all at domestic price and have 20 certificates 
left to sell where he pleased, or the farmer with the surplus 25 could buy cer 
tificates from some other farmers and use thein 

The certificates can be bought or sold by anyone 

They have same value for any staple or grade and the same for California as 
North Carolina 

The certificates are simply a permit to sell a 500-pound bale to a domestic 
consumel 

(4) The Government shall make producer loans as now but only on cotton 
to which is attached an allotment certificate and the loan shall be 100 percent 
of parity price 

No loan whatever on other cotton 

This loan theoretically would liquidate itself each year—as it would all be 
consumed, A 100 percent loan like this would be safer for them than 75 or 90 
percent on one to be carried over 


Cotton Available 


If the Government underestimated consumption the old loan could supply the 
shortage or if overestimated the small difference would remain until next year 
and be worked into next year’s allotment. 

>) The plan would require that all cotton purchased by and consumed in 
the United States by spinners or others must have an allotment certificate 
attached 

I realize this is difficult but Congress always finds a way to do what it wishes. 

I do not consider this any hardship on spinners—the farmers are taking pun 
ishment als« 

6) The certificates would have to be traded in freely—the value would be 
the differences between export value and domestic value. It might be worth 
only S) or it might be worth $50 each and would fluctuate with the market. 
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(7) Cotton in the Government loan as of August 1 would have to be frozen 
and put under rigid control so it would not interfere with the new program 
{ do not think any controls should or could be put on cotton already in American 
spinners’ hands. 

This surplus is very large but could he very valuable—time will have to work 
it out. Remember the 13 million on hand before World War IT and the 6 million 
before the Korean war 

(S) There would have to be some protection provided against imports of 
cotton in competition with allotment cotton 

(9) There would probably have to be some changes in rules and regulations 
of cotton exchange futures market. 

(10) Legislation should not be tied up in any way with reciprocal trade 

(11) A 440-pound bale would require four 100-pound coupons. A 460-pound 
bale would require five 100-pound coupons 


Let 50 pounds be the dividing point which would equalize weights through the 
seasol 


HAs BEEN PUBLICIZED 


A cotton merchant shipping 100 bales that weigh 51,000 pounds would attach 
102-full certificates 

A merchant having a stock of 20.000 bales and 15,000 certificates could attach 
any certificate to any bale shipment 

Last May at the request of Parks Kinnett. president of the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, I put these suggestions on paper and since then there has been con 
siderable publicity given them 

Most farmers to whom I have talked have approved the plan and say that 
with the 100 percent loan guaranty on the allotment bales they would be glad 
to run the price risk on the balance in order to be free from the acreage control 

He does not have to grow any of the export cotton unless he chooses to but 
should be allowed to if he wishes as he has no claim on the Government in regard 
to the price. If his crop was short he could sell the certificates which he did not 
need 

I have not had any strong approval from cotton merchants, ginners, or ware 
housemen, but neither have I heard of any opposition 

Spinners have expressed themselves as against the two-price plan because it 
would enable foreign spinners to buy American cotton cheaper than they can and 
thus make competition stronger both here and abroad. There may be some truth 
n this but do not consider this a valid complaint as foreign spinners have always 
bought where they could get cheapest cotton and best terms and have always had 
that advantage. Remember, they have always had the advantage of cheap 
labor also 

A farm is just like a factory—it should be operated at full capacity to make 
a full profit If you cut out part of your production you immediately raise the 
unit cost of the part in operation. Every manufacturer sells his surplus pro 
duction at a lower price 

Every farmer should analyze his future if he is compelled to cut his cotton 
acreage say, 20 or 25 percent. How are vou going to utilize your equipment, 
houses, and labor—including possibly a gin? What new crops are you going to 
plant? Any increases in a number of crops is forbidden by the Government and 
the chances are that soybeans will soon be on the list 

The Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Morse, stated a few days ago that 
1954 acreage reductions of cotton, wheat, and corn alone would probably equal 
30 million acres. This certainly will have an unpleasant effect on our entire 
economy. 

We know domestic mills cannot consume the American crop. We also know 
Wwe cannot increase our exports when we have a support price higher than world 
price, so it seems to me that the sensible thing to do is to remove the support price 
on export cotton and take what part of world market we can—and keep up our 
production as long as we can profitably. 

It may be too late to sell this program in time for 1954 but it would be good 
then or in the future and solve a lot of our problems 

In the meantime, cotton farmers should on December 15 vote for Government 
control of acreage. 
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1] S R : ATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTI , AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Dp: C 
1 n Sur Jar 4 1954] 
S SRO 
WASHI ) la irv 2 IP’ s for an on-the-spot study of agriculture in the 
sc este or i nad State completil 1 16,000-mile, nation- 
deter l ! inve agricultural policy farmers 
( ! i tod Rey ! e Clifford R. Hope, chairman of 
e if ( oe \g 
The con te t these for i irin I d, Okla., January 12; Waco, 
I J : Memp T J 1 14 
| e sever State f this region vw testify at these hearings 
lk hic sad rd « illions of words of testimony 
ve it n r hearing ll the? uy! ultu regions of the Nation 
he tter ! Congres res nm A { is tra ed through the 
Atiar ec Coastal States, New Englatr the South, the Midwest, the Far West, 
al Vv itis goin nto Southwest and S h Central regio 
Much of the rave has been by hartered bus This enabled the committee 
ce numerous stops fe erviews with farmers in their fields and with 
I I ps and lead Ca m industries in the towns 
In ar neing the plans f ‘ mmittee’s final swing, Mr. Hope said: 
We ] e he 1 re v fi farmers themselves what they think about the 
pr ! ind future of agriculture in Am¢ ‘ heir problems, their hopes, their 
their ideas We have heard from them how they feel about our 
resent farm programs and have ten their own ideas and proposals for im- 
provements in these programs and solutions for the many problems of agri- 
eulty 
“Our travels have given all the embers of the committee a chance to get 
h farme rn ¢ I rt « ‘ ntry, am ith the great variety 
f agr ire a ie proble of the re ns 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Mr. W. R. Sinith. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. SMITH 


Mr. Suitru. Mr. Chairmai nd gentlemen of the committee. the 


prot ] that have been dis sed by the various people who have 
Ppp. iredl | fore this committee to ay are very real problems, there 

no qi estion abs ut that. I th ik the n embers of this committee 
nd the people who are assembled here today, too, should give some 
(tenth CO se e essential basie facts of life about the cotton economy 


of the United States that at least for a long time in this hearing 


owed some danger of being overlooked. 

Historically the cotton economy of the United States has been 
obliged to depend upon exports to move a substantial portion of the 
otton production by the farmers in this country. And it is a basic 
conomiec fact of life that if the cotton economy of the United States 


} 


fo prosper, as 10 has in the past, we are soing to have to be able to 


That simply means that the American growth must be made com- 
etitive with the foreign growths pricewise by some means because 
ooner or later you are going to have to move this production into 
ehannels of consi iption. We TOW quite a sood deal of cotton, We 
xre producers of certified cotton planting seed. Most of the planting 
eed that we produce on our farms is exported into Mexico and South 
Ameri Re 

\ few weeks ago we sent our sales representative on a tour of 
Mexico and these South American countries which produce cotton. 
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When he came back I said “What are the sales pros pects ¢ He said 
“Apparently they are very good. However, no one is willing to make 
a final decision yet because these people in these foreign countries 
are waiting to see what the United States is going to do about re- 
stricting the production of cotton in the United States before they 
make a final decision, and then they are going to increase their pro- 
duction in direct proportion to the amount that the United States 
decreases her production.” 
So ont) on the world basis you are not eoiIng to solve the situa- 
tion that way. Now, then, so far as the rigid price supports are 
concerned—and I euess I have as much trouble paying my bills as 
eny farmer Ll will tell vou something about the rig d ] rice Sup port 
thing: So far asthe world market is concerned, the rigid se support 
system protects tie forelg 1 grower much more than it protects the 
American grower so far as the export market is concerned, and here 
swhy: The American growth is a little bit higher in quality than the 
foreien crowth because it 1s processed and handled better. 
of cotton, with the high, rigid supports 
in the United States, is cuaranteed to be able to sell all of his « crop 
at | cents a pound before the American orower can sell an yo f his 


» 
) 

4 Q9 
al ) 


»>cents A 


But the foreign producer 


I 
gressively reduce our production of cotton he is going to progressively 
increase his. 

There is no question about it. A few years ago people used to say 
that couldn’t be done. But with the recent advancements, the tech- 
nological advancements and so forth, plus the better seed and every- 
thing that hey buy from the United states people, they are able to 
sme their produc tion of cotton at a much more rapid rate than 

s thought possible 15 years ago. Whereas in 1934 or 1935 America 
pl ee ve about SD percent of the cotton in the world, now we produce 
only about 50 percent, If we reduce our production by DO percent, 
if doesn’t have nearly the lmnpact on the world market that it had 
when we produced Sv percent of the cotton in the world. 

We are going to have to make the American growth competitive in 
the world market either by a two price plan, by a flexible price- 
support system or direct subsidy. 

There must be some means of moving t he American erowth into 
international markets and if this me ans is not devised by progressive 
reductions that will have to come to tl 1e American orower and by the 
oneeeeey loss of efficiency, not only is he ¢ oing to lose his foreign 


pound, and he as ho surplus problem. So as we ho 


} ar cet TO the i¢ relon orowers, he 1s going to lose his dome stic market 
to lie S\ nthetic fibers beeause of the loss of efficien y that comes to 
him as he has to progressively reduce his acres. 

far as the 65-45-50, which was discussed today, really 1t seems 
re the interest of the farmers revolves around that point. I would 
Say this: So far as I am conce} ned, if a reasonable and equitable plan 
is decided upon to adjust the iInequ ties that have been suffered by the 
tarmers in the traditional Cotton Belt, if our inequities can be ad- 
justed then personally I have no object ion to also adjusting the in- 
equities in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

I be lie ‘ve in a hi ve and let live iP yhilos SO yphy and I yay an iat g 2 
to adjusting the inequities that have been suffered by the oni le j 
the West, provided the inequities that have been ent IV the 
people in the traditional Cotton Belt can also be taken into account. 
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After all, they are in the United States, too, out there, and they have 
tremendous investments in their cotton-producing business out there. 

So far as I am concerned personally I have no objection to adjusting 
their inequities provided some reasonable means can be devised of 
adjusting ours. So far as I personally am concerned I think the 
bill that was passed by the Senate a day or two ago is a thoroughly 
responsible and equitable means of taking care of the cotton situation 
n this country. 

Mr. Hor VEN. The next withess Ww il] be Mr. A. W. ( liver, of Proctor, 
Ark. 

Mr. Garuincs. This is Judge Oliver, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE A. W. OLIVER, OF PROCTOR, ARK. 


Mr. Ontver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Lmember of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas, and also a member 
of the county farm bureau. IT am not representing either of them 
n this hearing. 

I think what I have to say will have the approval of practically 
ll of the members of the Farm Bureau except the officials. I am not 
voing to talk on many subjects becnuse I realize, as I have testified 
before this committee several times. that the House Agriculture Com 
mittee is the best-informed group in the United States on the farm 
situation, and Iam not overlooking the fact that Mr. Benson has had 
a lot of advisers. 

I think you are the best informed group im the United States. 
heer are just 2 or 3 things that I would like to emphasize. One is 
the so-called new parity formula. IT think if you will make a study 
of that you will see that it has absolutely no relation to parity. | 
don’t know why they called it a parity formula. It is merely a scheme 
to reduce the price of farm products because the moving parity 
formula will become the market price 

In other words, it wouldn’t be a parity price. On the 90 percent 
loan proposition, of course I think that is too cheap. I agree with 
the Farmers Union and the CIO that that is too cheap. T have heard 
Mr. Gathings make a talk not lone ago in which he stated that the 
records of the Agriculture Department showed that from 1922 to 1929 
the average price of farm products in the United States was 87 percent 
of parity and all the farmers went broke and brought on the biggest 
depression that the country has ever seen. 

Iam not worried about lowering it from 90 percent because I think 
these Republican Coneressmen want to stav up there, and IT know 
that if they get to fooling with the flexible price business we will have 
a Democratic Congress and get back at them. There is one thing I 
would like to eall to the attention of the members outside the Cotton 
Belt on this committee. 

Of course T am interested particularly in cotton. The Government 
has never lost any money on cotton loans, and should never lose any. 
In fact, they have made money. If they will keep up production con- 
trols and not let the farmers ery on their shoulders and let them 
plant too much cotton, there is no reason for the Government to ever 
lose a penny on 90 percent loans on cotton. Tam not interested in any 
two price system because I im not interested in eTrowing cotton at 
a loss. And T know if vou take less than 90 percent parity, you are 
voing to grow it at a loss. 
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There are two other things that I would like to speak about. One 
is farm machinery. The South is trying to mechanize cotton growing. 
It has been a long, expensive proposition and still is. Most of this 
farm machinery is financed on a two-crop basis. The average farmer 

“n't pay for this mac ‘hinery in 2 years. Iam interested in the equip 
ment business and I know that they « ‘ant do it. 

It always took them 3 years to pay for a mule and now you are asking 
them to pay for $15,000 or $20,000 worth of mac ‘hinery in 2 years. ‘They 
change the names of these agencies so often. It is now the Farmers 
Home Loan that does loan money to buy machinery on long term. 

But gentlemen, that organization is run by a lot of civil-service boys 
who are not farmers. They harass the poor devil who buys this ma 
chinery until he can’t possibly pay for it 

| speak adv isedly | vecause L have had exper ience with these peopl y 
I don’t mean anv reflection on these men, but either the laws won't 
permit them or they are not capable of running the job. I think this 
committee should see if a plan couldn't be worked out where these pro 
duction eredit corporations that are farmer-owned and farmer-op- 
erated, and the boys who know what they are doing, see if there can’t 
be some provision made by which they can finish this machinery on 
a 3 to 5-year basis. I think that is something that should be done by 
this committee. 

I don’t mean to give these farmers equipment because it is that I 
would like to talk to you about two things: the 1954 program and fu- 
ture legislation. Insofar as the 1954 program is concerned, I think 
vou have two bills that have to be coordinated in a conference. I 
believe that Mr. Hoeven said this morning that you gentlemen had 
traveled almost 20,000 miles, 6,000 in a bus, which is not the most 
comfortable way. 

I do not know how much time the Senate has put on this bill, but 
I haven't seen anyone from the Senate down here investigating as 
you gentlemen have. IT suggest to vou that when this bill is brought 
in to vou from conference that you insist that due consideration be 
given the fact that you have done some work on it, a great deal of 
work. 

I would like to see you insist on a 65-45-40 gadget, as they call it, 
partic ularly the last 40—not more than 40 percent of the c ropland. 
T would like you to.get the word back to Mr. Eisenhower that we are 
heartily in accord with the stoe kpiling idea. Let’s not be niggardly 
about it. In time of total war this country uses about 114 million 
bale sof cotton a month. 

It looks to me as if we would be smart to have a 6 months supply 
at least in case of war, to be completly put aside and off the market. 
You don't have to paint it, you don't have to vive it a weevil medicine. 
Fifty vears from now that cotton is just as good as it was the day you 
put it in storage. 

I might tell vou this: Next to steel—I think you know it. perhaps— 
cotton is the most important materiel of war in a total war. The 
State Department seems to be playing footsey with a lot of foreign 
countries. What would be wrong with stoe kpiling caine in Iran, 
Traq. or Korea, Japan, Germany? A few hundred thousand bales 
here and there as a stockpile ¢ ‘ould be put there a lot easier now than 
it could in time of war. 
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At least I think so. About future legislation, and I think I speak 
for cotton farmers generally, we lean toward a type of allotment on 


historic basis. Again I would like to see that maximum allotment 
on ¢ ropland ot LO percent. It seems to me nobody would vet too big 


for their britches in that particular situation. I would lke to talk 
to you now tor a moment about parity. 
| have heard a lot of good, fine gentlemen come up here this morning 
representing organizations and speaking for themselves. It seems 
that everybody has the idea that 90 percent of parity is a pretty fair 
ul. IT will ask you, Mr. Hoeven, wouldn’t this irritate you it when 
they brought this check to you—I understand they do—that you only 
wot YU per ent of it at the end of any month ? What do you think 
vould happen to me if I went down here to the lobby, went up to 
rand in payment of a $10 room I handed her $9% It would 
all happen to me, and none of it would be pleasant, I am quite sure. 
There is no farmer here who can go out today and buy a $2,000 
tractor for $1,800, and I have never yet met an internal revenue man 
who would be satistied to take 90 percent of what he figured my in- 
come tax was, be lieve mie, If It takes an export subsidy to help us, 
let’s do that. We pitch a hundred million dollars around just as if 
it was peanuts. I think that I speak for every man here when I tell 


‘ 


you that we have the utmost confidence in you gentlemen, and we 
would like to see you face facts just as we are trying to do. 

Let’s be realistic. You have this to face, and so far as the thing 
is concel ned, as lon @ as it stays as it 1S, you are coing to have to have 
a program of some kind. Let’s have one that has a continuous and 
constant allotment on every farm, let those equities be worked out 
from time to time, and let’s have a—personally I am in favor of 100 
percent of parity. 

Someone said one time that agriculture was the backbone of the 
Nation’s prosperity. Let’s don’t walk around here with 90 percent 
of a backbone. Let’s have a hundred percent of a backbone. There 
is nothing wrong with that. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness will be Mr. R. F. Greenwell, of 


Hayti, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF R. F. GREENWELL, OF HAYTI, MO. 


Mr. Greenweti. Gentlemen, I am R. F. Greenwell, from Hayti, 
Mo. Iam a farmer and a member of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association. I am speaking definitely as an individual. I have had 

little experience with farming and a little experience with 
legislation. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of be ing executive secretary of 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Association for 214 years, just before 
Mr. Bracy took over the place. 

I have some personal ideas and I just want to say that I concur 
in the statement of Mr. Bracy, of the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association. I concur in the statement of Mr. Burleson from Mis- 
couri. But there are a few points apparently that have been passed 
and I made notes of what I would like to bring to your attention. 

First, as far as I am concerned my statements will be nonpartisan 
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but it will be necessary to refer to our President to carry on with my 
statement. In his inaugural address he got the cart before the horse. 
He indicated that if you make business and industry prosperous the 
farmer will automatically prosper. 

I have always been taught, and I believe it and I think I can prove 
it, that unless the farmer prospers, business and industry will not 
prosper. I was a farmer during the twenties. The farmers went 
broke during the 1920’s, and business and industry prospered all 
through the twenties and found out at the end of the twenties that 
the farmer was broke so we all went boom. 

A good example of the sliding scale support price is cottonseed. 
The present Secret: ivy of Agriculture had the privilege of lowering 

rice supports this year, or 1953, on cottonseed to 75 percent. He 
did that. What happened? Cottonseed went to 75 percent, stayed 
there the entire season and if my figures are right the consumer 
did not get the benefit of it. 

I certainly believe in minimum 90 percent price supports. I am 
like some ot the other speakers, I think we should have a hundred 
percent. 

Who is going to admit that the farmer is only entitled to 90 percent 
of an equal opportunity in this country? I will not go along with that 
thought. I do think, however, that price supports and crop control 
should travel the same path. I do not believe that we should have 
had 90 percent support the last 3 years and with no crop production 
controls whatever. Some of the Congressmen here will remember 
that the Missouri Cotton Producers Association did sponsor legisla- 
tion 2 or 3 years ago to the effect that we would have continuous crop 
production controls or allotments. 

We gained quite a lot of attention in that sponsorship of the legisla- 
tion but we were not suece ‘ssful in getting it made into law. 

As far as supporting the price of a farm commodity at 90 percent 
when we have a shortage and a lower percent when we have an over- 
supply, to my way of thinking is ridiculous. He needs the protection, 
he needs the high support during the times of overproduction more 
than he does the other or when the production is undersupplied because 
the supply and demand takes care of him during the undersupply. 

In other words, sliding-scale price supports are nothing more or 
less than letting supply and demand take care of the price situation. 
So if that is the case we do not need any support whatsoever if you 
are going to put us back into the supply and demand method. 

In the State of Missouri we needed the present emergency legislation 
to take care of at least four counties up there in cotton allotments. 
But even in those counties where the inequities are so great, those 
fellows are not expecting more than 40 percent of their total cropland 
in cotton. 

Therefore, I personally object to the 50 percent clause in the Senate 
bill and I hope that the House will hold out to the last minute to 
get the 40 percent clause, which is the last number of the 60-40-50, 

Instead of the 50 item I would like to see that Jowered to 40. 

We cannot afford to sell in a free market and buy in a protected 
market. 

As long as industry, transportation facilities and all the other busi- 
ness enterprises are protected with tariffs and so forth, the farmer 
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must be protected with certainly a reasonable price support on his 
products, and I feel that 90 percent definitely should be the minimum. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeven. | think I should apologize at this time to my col- 
leagues who came in from Waco, and to the audience, for not having 
presented them until now. They were present at the luncheon this 
noon and it just dawned on me that not all of you were present at 
the lun heon. 

I want to take the time to present the members of the committee 
who came from Waco by plane about the noon hour. <At the far 
left is Congressman William Williams of New York: next is Congress 
man Ralph Harvey of Indiana: and next is Congressman Carl Albert, 
of Oklahoma. 

The next witness will be Mr. TP. A. Prewitt, of Tillar, Ark. 


STATEMENT OF T. A. PREWITT, OF TILLAR, ARK. 


Mr. Prewitrr. Mr. Chairman and ventlemen of the Committee, 
laclie and gentle mien My name is T. A. Prewitt, Tillar, Ark.: you 
might say from southeast Arkansas. I ania member of various farm 
organizations, Farm Bureau, Agricultural Council, but Tam speak 
Ingasa farmer anda private citizen at this time. 


Iam in favor of the 65-40, and IT am going to say at this time 45 


percent [am pretty sure the Congressmen are going to have to trade 
with the Senate. If we are standing on 40 now and they want 50, 


I think we will be satished with 45 percent of the tilled land. It has 
een mentioned already that we need a release and reapportionment 
of the provision of cotton that has been allotted to farmers who will 
ft raise cotton this year. 

| } southeast Ark: lsas Wwe have had auite a few Texas people, be 
lieve it or not, who have left Texas and have come to Arkansas and 
hought up some lands down there to graze their cattle on. Some of 

hat land will not be planted this vear although they have an allot 

ment. That land is frozen and needs to he released. 

Il am in favor of the 90 percent rigid, permanent price control. 
I do not want any sliding seale. Iam afraid I would get “slid” out. 
| have to know more about the two-price system to be in favor of it. 
| ni afraid I would just vet the low price on mine; it is what | have 
has been mentioned today, [ think, in regard to our ACP 
program. IT know you are not the Appropriations Committee but I 
do want to mention that program. Heretofore, as you know, we have 
had various sums of money appropriated each year to carry out that 
program. I don’t think that we need less than $250 million to carry 
ut 2 program. I think that that program should be left up to the 
States with their consent and they should work with the counties to 
work out the program that each State needs. The present program in 
my section of Arkansas doesn’t work: soil conservation I am talking 
bout. It looked like it was designed for some of you gentlemen from 
the West or somewhere. It wasn’t for southeast Arkansas. We can’t 
make use of it as we would like to. Something has been said in times 
ist about our county committee system. We need that as we have it. 
We need our present county committee system continued as we have it. 
I would like to mention our State committee. I think that we need 
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a o-man State committee; at the present time in Arkansas we only 
have a 38-man State committee: | aoe tell you why we only have 3. 
I think the law possibly says vou can't have 83 or 5. I think it would 
be best to make it 5 so that we could get the 5. I think those five 
men, the majority of them, should be farmers to the extent that the 
mi yor ity of their income should be from f: irming. 

I haven't got anything to say about our present State committee, 
bankers or whatever they are. But then I think that the farm pro 
gram sheuld be administered by farmers. We are raising rice in 
southeast Arkansas now and it looks like, with a cotton control pro- 
gram in the vear 1954, we are going to raise more rice than we have 
been raising. IT have been raising rice. I had my rice acreage de 
ducted from my tilled acres this vear to give me my cotton allotment. 
I have been told since coming here today that the Senate bill does not 
carry that provision. 

I think in the first vear of a control program like we have now, where 
you have no control program on rice, a man raising rice last year, 
his land should not have been subtracted from his tilled acres and 
then give him his factor on what he has left. 

| thank you. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness is Dr. T. C. Chapman, of Haywood 
County, Tenn. 


STATEMENT OF DR. T. C. CHAPMAN, OF HAYWOOD COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. CHapman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
subject has been so thoroughly covered there is not too much left to 
say. But it seems to me that we might mention again the fact that in 
this west Tennessee area we have been historic ally a cotton-producing 
economy for many years, ever since before the Civil War. It so 
happens that in this area we are in the habit of working very largely 
our tenants on shares, and it is the tenants that very largely are being 
hurt by this program by too rapid a cut in this economy. 

It strikes me as long as we are looking forward to a program for 
the future we ought to incorporate in that program that no cuts should 
be made in any 1 vear that would exceed 5 or 10 percent, and then we 
could absorb this cut much more easily. It so happens that at present 
our tenants are getting about 714 acres per family, and that means, 
when you consider the price of the labor, after they pay for the cost 
of making the crops—in other words, the fertilizer, labor is not con 
sidered a cost—they will have left for their part about $365 to S400, 
These families will average approximately six people. As long as 
the labor in this country is guaranteed a minimum wage of 75 cents 
per hour per person, $1 per day for a family of 6 certainly seems 
inadequate. 

That is the reason that I see that the full cut should not be made 
so suddenly but, in looking forward to this future program, we should 
limit the amount to certainly not over 10 percent cut in any I year. 


We have also heard of the sliding scale. It is my understanding 
that parity is based on the cost of various things that enter into your 
living. As they dlecline. parity declines. As they advance, parity 


advances. So, as I see it we already are on a sliding scale. They are 
the two main points that I have failed to hear brought out. 
I appreciate your attention. 


Mr. Hoeven. Mr. B. A. Edwards, of Jonesboro, Ark. 
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STATEMENT OF B. A. EDWARDS, OF JONESBORO, ARK. 





Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the committee, 
I sat here some little while ago and listened to the fellow John 
\\ ilder, I believe. He related to you the circumstances that exist up 
one particular part of Tennessee. I was very much impressed 
th it. John stated to you the condition of various families that 
were in need hi the seven different prod Ing@ cotton areas. You heard 
all the answers, you heard all the questions and the answers and what 
not to take back to Washington, and Lam sure you are familiar with it. 
I could stand here and tell you the statistics of it but it wouldn’t 


do a bit of good. But as a farmer—I am a farmer—lI have been a 
farmer since 1946. When the war was over in Japan I came back to 
Arkansas because of my wife [ hadn’t been married but about 3 


vears and my wife persuaded me to go to Arkansas. l vent to 
Arkansas and I didn’t know one thing about eotton; I didn’t know 


anvthing about corn or what not. but to keep up my pride I went 
on about mv business as if I knew what I were doing, because of my 
fe. | planted my cotton the first vear, | planted it 4 inches deep. 


I don’t have to tell any of you fellows about what happened. I 
planted it twice, and a very good friend of mine came over to me and 
he said: “You are not voing to make it. This is June 1. You are not 
going to make it.” Tsaid: “What do you mean I am not going to make 
it?” Hesaid: “Unless I take my tractor and plant this cotton” I was 


planti g with a mule—“‘unless I take my tractor and plant this cotton 
for vou. you are not going to m ike a bale. nota bale.” He Was a eood 


Christian man that I learned to love and I love him today. He came 
over and planted my cotton for me and I gota perfect stand and made 
30” bales of cotton my first year on the farm. 

I lived in a two-room shack. I must have loved my wife to go down 
there. But let me tell you this: I am not going to talk about all 
the do’s and dont’s. You know what to do when you go back. Here 
is a situation John Wilder mentioned. Don’t forget when you get 
back there. We have a good President. I am not a Repub ican, but 
I am one now because he is President. Iam a Democrat, just like I 
was a Baptist all my life. My wife was a Methodist and now lama 
Met hodiet. 

Our President is going to do all right, but you have to help him. 
At the same time us Democrats are going to he Ip him. But the thing 
IS, when vou get back to Washington don’t forget those little people. 
And another thing, boys, Mar h 1D these rags come off and another 


kind goes on. lam the man who drives the tractor and I have never 
iiled to drive it since I have been - Arkansas. I live in the white 
house, remember. Many times those peo a knock on my door and 
“Mr. Edwards, my baby IS SI ae mv wife is sick: she has to go to 


the hospital: she has to have this or het? I have ma mn there since 
1946 and I can say out of more than half of those years I lost money 
on the farmers I had on my place. Why? Because I gave them. 
| bought them milk cows, I did everything I possibly could. I didn’t 
have but two children and they are grown. We hs ave to help those 
peo yple who nee | help. 

I am not talking about mechan zed equipment down here in Nevada, 
in California, in Arizona, Tam not talking about them. They have 
mie hanized equipment and water to make three bales to the acre, I 
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have used mechanized equipment and used it for the other man, not 
for myself. 1 know what you are talking about when you say 
mechanized equipment. They make it up here in International Har- 
vester and make multimillions out of it. Those are the people you 
can take a little do-ray-me from to help our Nation. Don’t take it 
from the babies. 

The same thing about the 600,000 automobiles that are produced 
in this country and are on the lots right now and ready to sell for 
big money. Take it from me, let them. They are big enough to take 
it. ‘Those automobiles are big enough to take it. If I have to give 
my portion of it, Mister, I am just a little farmer with 144 acres. 
I have families on it. If 1 have to take my portion I will take it. 
I am living in the white house. I built it out of my own hands. 
Don’t go back there in Washington and let those people down, these 
mothers and babies. 

You remember what happened in 1937. These buses out of the city 
of Memphis went over there and hauled them out of the ponds in 
Arkansas. They had the babies in the stalls like cattle. I remember 
it and the people in Memphis remember it, too. They went back to 
their homes when the water went down. And they are out there today. 

Just remember this—I don’t have but a minute or two more—just 
remember this, them automobile people are united, they are organized, 
they have votes, and they stand up and give what they want. The 
same thing applies to this manufacturer of these big mechanized 
equipments out here that opetate. Thanks to the Farm Bureau—and 
[am a member of it—I never go delinquent. Thanks to them. They 
are a million and a half strong. 

Whenever we farmers go to the polls we don’t vote like the man, 
the president of the Farm Bureau says, because there are people in 
the mechanized country who are Farm Bureau members, too. But we 
go to the polls and vote for the men that we think are right. From 
the State of Arkansas we put a good man there and we are proud of 
him. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness is Mr. John A. Telfer of Atlanta, 
Ga. I understand he represents a packinghouse group. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. TELFER, ATLANTA, GA., REPRESENTING 
THE UNITED PACKING HOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Te.Fer. I am the program coordinator for the United Packing 
House Workers of America, CIO, assigned to eight Southern or 
Southeastern States. It is my job to be eine’ about several ele- 
ments of the packinghouse workers’ program, but two in particular: 
the farmers’ relation program and the political action program. 

I do not need to remind our able Congressmen here this afternoon 
that these two things are very intimately connected. I have heard 
more than one speaker say here, not from this desk but privately in 
the halls of the hotel, that probably the ears that listen to the speakers 
this afternoon are counting not the words but perhaps the votes they 
represent. 

I do not know how that is, because I have never been a Congressman. 
But I do know that the relationship of the working people of this 
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country to the farm problem is a very much more intimate relation- 
ship than many times we believe it is, and there are reasons for that. 

The packinghouse workers who are represented here in Memphis 
by 3 large locals, and nationally by 140,000 men who cut and 
process the meat, are related to the meat farmers, the cattle farmers 

ul the hog farmers by the fact that as we say the farmers assemble 
these animals and our workers disassemble them. 

It is of concern to us whether the farmers are prosperous enough 
to be able to produce these animals in quantity to provide full em- 
ployment for our men. We are concerned at this moment that that 
great number of men who formerly farmed cotton but who, as has 
been spelled out here again and again, have turned from cotton in 
the characteristic agricultural transition of the South to meat farm- 
ing, we are concerned that the prices for their animals will be such 
is fh produce i steady flow of hogs and cattle for the market. 

We are concerned not alone because if that should fail, our people 
will be unemployed, but we are concerned as just a part of the 60 
million man labor force of this country that if the farmers in all cate- 
eories are not prosperous, they do not proy ide the market for the in- 
dustrial products upon which prosperity depends in the cities. 

The workers in the factories and the workers in the farms, on the 
farms, are intimately connected and it is impossible for us to con 
sider the welfare of jus st one of them se par ately and alone. 

As United Packing House Workers under the sponsorship of the 
CIO, we have a program. I am going to only lst the points in this 
program. In many ways they parallel the program of the Farmers 
Union which was spe Hed out for you here by Mr. Louis Johnson so 
audibly this afternoon, from Arkansas. 

We believe in adequate farm-credit program. We believe in a 
minimum of 90 percent ot parity. We believe ina parity which would 
go beyond 90 percent. We subscribe to the able things which were 
said here this afternoon for full parity. We believe also in cheaper 
pow er for f: Wmers, 

These questions will come before you gentlemen for votes upon the 
floor of the ¢ ongress even though not espec ially before the Agr 1c ulture 
Committee. 

We believe in the TVA. We think it has done much for the com 
mon people of the South and for the business interests of the South, 
and we look with alarm upon the words which we hear fron. Wash 
ington that there is a threat in this administration to the TVA pro 
gram. We hope that you will reduce that threat and extinguish it. 

We are disturbed by the current attacks upon farm cooperatives. 
We are for solving the farm prob lem by increasing the purchasing 
power of the American people. 

We believe in exports. We believe in foreign-aid programs. But 
we do not believe in these things as substitutes for $1.25 minimum 
wage for the workers in the factories of this country, not for humani- 
tarian reasons alone but for the hard practical business reasons that 
adequately paid workers become the best market for cotton, for grain, 
for food, for textiles, for meat. 

As we are considering subsidies for foreign consumers, I would sug- 
gest to you that not subsidies but an adequate living wage for our own 
workers is the proper approach. 
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In this last minute I would like to call your attention to a fact 
which I think may shed some light here upon some of the problems 
which were discussed today. This fact is the enormous increase in 
the profits which go to the meatpacking interests of this Nation. 

Take the Swift packing concern alone. They made $61 million 
of taxable profits in the vear 1993. How did they do it? They paid 
the farmers $26 million less for the meat they bought in 1953 than 
the meat they bought in 1952 and they sold it for $4 million more. 

I suggest to you that an adequate wage paid out of the exorbitant 
profits of these industries and others would supply exactly that eco 
nomic lifeblood which would permit our farm economy to survive and 
prosper, and our urban and industrial “sa to survive : and prosper. 

These things are intimately related and as I have said before, we 
stand for the full maintenance of parity and for high-wage level which 
will adequately support the American economy. Thank you. 

Mr. Hozven. Mr. E. H. Dupuy, of Memphis, Tenn., also repre- 
senting the packinghouse groups. 

Mr. Trvrer. He is not here, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. Earlier in the hearings I asked for representatives 
from the Clay County, Ark., organizations. Are they present ? 

(No response. ) 

Is there any other witness present who wants to be heard? Mr. Rufus 
Branch? LT understand he wants to testify. 

Voice. I think they were on the panel with the council and neither 
he nor I wish to offer any further testimony. 

Mr. Horven. I previously called for Mr. T. C. Lee, president of 
the Perkins Oil Co. of Memphis, Tenn. Has he come in? 

( No response. ) 

Is there anyone else present who wants to testify in behalf 0 
farm organization or individually 4 

Mr. Henry Craft ? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY CRAFT, OF PROCTOR, ARK. 


Mr. Crarr. Gentlemen, I am from Proctor, Ark. I do not represent 
any group. I just have an individual problem myself but I imagine 
that there are many more that have the same problem. 

A gentleman a few minutes ago mentioned that his rice was taken 
out of his cultivated land. About 4 or 5 years ago I saw some of this 
coming and I realized that cotton was going to have to go partly. We 
are going to see the day when everybody will have part vegetables, part 
cotton, part rice, part soybeans. 

They kept telling us not to plant the stuff so I started to do my best 
to cut my acres down. The last 8 or 10 years I have not had over 35 
percent of my land in cotton but I have always had 35 percent. It 
looked like we were going to have inrig ation, the West was going’ to 
irrigation, so I spent about $25,000 buying wells and pumps and put- 
ting water on my land. 

The only way I could pay for it was by growing rice, so I grew 
rice. I had it pl: anned at the end of a 3-year period when I could no 
longer grow rice—I do not know whether you gentlemen know it or 
not but after 3 vears there is a red rice, a foreien rice, that grows 
in the rice crop that multiples about 5 or 10 times as fast as the other 
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rice and it volunteers—after 3 years of growing rice on a piece of land 
you have to rest. 

I took a large part of my land and grew rice. I can no longer grow 
rice now. I plant on rotation and switch it back to cotton, which was 
good for my land, and I would have an adequate irrigation system. 
Now I cannot grow rice and I have about 40 families that have always 
taken a third of my land in cotton and I have cut them down to a 
minimum of acres because there is no sense in overcropping them be- 
cause you just have to work it by the day. 

These families have been the re, most of them, before I was born. 
On a 1,250-acre place, the land that I had in cotton—the rest mostly was 
in rice—they deducted all of my rice land and just called it woods, in 
other words, and gave me about 35 percent of what I had in cotton. 

Now I am told that I am going to be able to go—that they are not 
going to forget me. You see, I am the one who has been trying to cut 
this cotton down. Everyone has been standing up here talking about 
the history. I do not blame them if they are used to grow cotton and 
do not know how to grow anything else. 

They are going to have to be taken care of. I have been trying 
to learn something else. We are going to have to have a little canning 
plant in each community and we are going to have to raise some 
lettuce and tomatoes and things. 

Iam going to have to learn all that. But my tenants do not have 
anything to make a living off of. Right now they are overeating my 
eroceries. I have a store and they have to eat, and there has been 
now on the ground. I am not going to let them down because they 
raised me. Not fora while, anyway. I will take care of my children 
before I take care of theirs, but it will soon come time for me to take 
care of my children. They tell me that I am a disaster case, and that 
I am going to go over to a county seat and like Congressman Gathing 
said, all he can do is get some kind of acreage from the county seat. 

He cannot come down here and watch it all. We are going to get 
an acreage on the county seat and there will be thousands ‘of people i in 
there. They are over there now with all kinds of troubles. I want 
some kind of law, some kind of measure put in this thing, whereby no 

ne shall get less than a certain percent—of course I understand they 
have something like 50 percent now, but that will not get it. 

In my case, they have cut me way down. I am not going to have a 
chance when I go over to the county seat. I can tell you that. They 
cannot take care of me. I mean what little they are going to get will 

just about take care of me. 

I just heard today that in the Senate bill they are not going to de- 
duct the rice. I hope they are not. If I could grow rice I would 
just as soon put it all in rice, it does not make any difference, but I 
cannot grow any more rice. And they have taken my cut. 

I can pay for the irrigation system with soybeans, but they tell me 
that irrigation does not help it much, for the expense that you put 
in for the irrigation. So I owe for the irrigation and I do not have 
any cotton and I do not have any rice. 

I want something done to take care of those kinds of problems with- 
out having to go to my county seat, which I will not get any benefit 
from. 

Thank you. 
Mr. Hoeven. Is there anyone else who desires to be heard ? 


Mr. Humphries? 
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STATEMENT OF ED HUMPHRIES, OF SHELBY COUNTY 


Mr. Humpnrres. I am Ed Humphries, from about 15 miles out, in 
Shelby County. 

I do not wish to repeat what has been said, and there was an awful 
lot said that is good. I want to refer to a couple of things I do not 
think have been emphasized completely. 

I have to touch on this historical basis that has been talked about 
considerably. I say that you should rush immediate action on getting 
the extra acres of 3 million or so, so that it can go to these people 
who have been cut so drastically. That is repetition. I would hke 
to also urge that we do that in proportion to that historical basis, as 
nearly as possible, as has been suggested. 

In all the talk that we have had about historical record, and in 
the future, I assume that a portion of the time they were talking 
about the historical permanent plan for agriculture. 

I think perhaps we ought to inject one thought of caution concern- 
ing this: that if we are talking about a permanent program, which 
definitely is needed so that the farmer can plan ahead, that we do not 
get hysterical about this historical base, because there are also an awful 
lot of people who have been trying to learn to diversify properly and 
use, and so on. 

Definitely I think all of us are in accord that the ones that have been 
cut so drastically in 1 year, and if we get this increase for this next 
year that should help to equalize this gradual cut in allotments. 

I hope that you will not take it that because of what has been said 
here concerning the historical base in the future, that most of us mean 
to switch completely to a historical base in figuring allotments in the 
future. 

One other thing that was not mentioned, we are all for an allotment 
for the 5-acre boys and under. As you know that setup of the highest 
acreage that they had during this time, they got 5 acres. They might 
have had 5 acres 1 year, 2 acres 1 year and 1 another. 

But they should get 5 acres. It is expedient for legislators to take 
care of the little man but he is not much littler than the man with 10 
acres and more than likely he is a part-time farmer. 

We take acres and give to him on the record of his highest acreage. 
You should consider the man with 10 or 11 acres and trying to put full 
time in it. In the future we should have a long-range plan, while we 
are trying to take care of the 5-acre man, we should not take away 
from the other man who is just as little proportionate ‘ly, because he 
is trying to put full time in and the one with 5 acres or less more than 
likely has outside income. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horven. Is there anybody else ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Ed Ruff, of Pemiscot County, Mo. 


STATEMENT OF ED RUFF, OF PEMISCOT COUNTY, MO. 
Mr. Rurr. I am Ed Ruff, a farmer of Pemiscot County. I heard 


about this percentage business. It seems that no farm that qualifies 
will get less than 40 percent of its cultivated acres to cotton under the 
Senate bill. Is that right ? 

Mr. Joners. That is if it had been growing that much cotton. 

Mr. Rurr. I think it said not less. 
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Mr. Jones. He can get 65 or 40, but not less than the 40, It is 50 
in the Senate bill. It is 65 of the average, 40 ot the highest. but not 
to exceed. So he could not automatically get the 40. 

Mr. Rurr. At any rate, there have been a lot of inequities in this 
thing. It occurs to me that if the minimum on a qualified cotton farm 
is 40 percent, and I heard the man from Arkansas who suggested that 
the maximum should be 45, what would be wrong with every qualified 
farm getting an allotment of 45 percent and allow the acres to make 
it fit. That would eliminate all of the inequities. 

Mr. Jones. No farmer would get more than he had been planting, 
his average planting. In other words, they are not going to give 
everyone so muc hofa percentage if they have not been planting cotton. 
No bill conte mplate s that. 

Mr. Rurr. Then I misunderstood. I cannot see how that would take 
acreage away from those who have planted it, in a county lke Scott 
County, Mo. If they do not increase the cotton that a man has been 
planting I do not see how it would reduce the other man’s acreage. 

It seems like there is something wrong in there. 

Mr. Jones. I can explain that to you later without taking from your 
time now. 

Mr. Horven. Isthere anyone else ? 

Voice. Mr. Chairman, could I make one other statement ? 

Mr. Horven. After we get through with the other witnesses. Does 
anyone else want to testify ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. TODD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL COTTON COMPRESS AND COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSO- 
CIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman, there is jus t one feature of the proposed 
program IL would lke to mention, and that is that part which pro- 
poses that a certain substantial part of the cotton surplus be segregated 
and insulated ina Federal cotton stockpile 

It is not our purpose to eithe) sup port or Opopse that proposal, 
We do not think it is proper for us to do so, certainly at this time. 
We would however like to make two definite reconmendations. 

One, that such cotton as may be impounded in a stockpile be stored 
in legitimate, bona fide cotton ware houses operated by men of exper 
ience in their particular field and which have been approved by Com- 
moi lity Credit C orpor: ation for the storage of Government loan cotton. 
During the late thirties the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation had some rather unhappy experiences with 
the storage of cotton in what the trade calls fly-by-night facilities, 
that is. structures which were not built for cotton storage in the first 
place and which, more imporant, were owned and operated by people 
with no knowledge or experience in the handling and storage of 
cotton. 

The legitimate bona fide warehouseman keeps his warehouse in re 
pair and open, available for use year in and year out, good years : and 
bad, and some of them are pretty bad for some of us. 

We feel that he is certainly entitled to that consideration. 

Moreover, and more important, it affords to the Government the 
assurance that the cotton will be handled properly by people who 
know how to handle it and how to take care of it, so that you will not 
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have the experience the Commodity Credit did in the late thirties of 
having the merchandise warehouse on the west coast say when they 
wanted to ship the cotton out and select it bale | 'V bale | 'y individual 
tag numbers; which of course alw: ays has to be done when the cotton 
iS shipped to a cons uming mill, * ‘My Lord, we cannot do that.” “You 
will have to do it. 

The second point I would like to mention is that it is highly im- 
portant that the people who manage the stockpile program, that is, 
who supervise the warehousing and who transfer the cotton to the 
stockpile, and make whatever dispositions are ultimate ‘ly made of the 
cotton, be people who are thoroughly grounded in experience and 
knowledge of the handling of cotton, particularly the distribution 
and merchandising features. 

Any other personnel without such experience and such know-how 
would assure you of an inefficient and unduly expensive program. 
Fortunately you have such an organization in existence, the Cotton 
Branch and the New Orleans Commodi ty Office of the Cotton Stabili 
zation Service, I believe, is the new term, which has had an a 
of about 20 years experience in such operations. 

We recommend to you most sincerely that that experience be utilized 
and that no thought be given to entrusting such responsibilities to 
inexperienced people. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, unless you have a question. Thank vou 
very kindly. 

Mr. Horven. Is there anyone else who has not previously testified 
and wants to be heard before we conclude the hearings / 

This gentleman would like to make a further comment. 


vregate 


i 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF LAMAR GOODWIN, OF CRENSHAW, MISS. 


Mr. Goopwtx. IT am Lamar Goodwin. These people have called 
themselves testifying for the little cotton grower. The 5-acre boys 
as they call them. Those are the boys who sent me here. All of them 
made the statement that 1f a man had a 5-acre allotment he was a 
part-time farmer. I want to leave it with you that the ones that I 
came here to represent are full time. No other means of support at all. 

Any of you that have time, I will go with you and give you chapter 
and verse on that any time that you come down to my place. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is there anyone else who would like to testify before 
we conclude the hearings ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Let me say that any of you who have not testified orally have the 
privilege of filing written statements either today with the clerk of 
the committee or you may send them to the Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., or if you want to write a 
letter to the committee, you may do so to that same address, 

I suggest that you do so within the next week because this is the 
last heari ing in the series of hearings throughout the country before 
the record ‘will be printed. If you have what you want to say in a 
written statement or letter to be incorporated in the record, I suggest 
you send it to Washington within the next week. 

I have had submitted to me for the record at this time the following 
documents: 
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Statement of J. G. Loeb, Canton, Miss.; telegram from James 
Parris, president, Richland Farm Bureau, Inc.; telegram from Mal- 
colm Dougherty, president, La Farm Bureau Federation; telegram 
from Waldo Frazier, executive secretary, Arkansas Farm Bureau 
Federation; telegram from E. L. Daen, Jonesboro, Ark.; telegram 
from L. L. Lovell, chairman, cotton commodity committee, Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation; telegram from Lance Womack, member of 
State board of directors of Louisiana Farm Bureau, and president 
of Franklin Parish Dairy Association; telegram from H. P. Wemple, 
president, Rapides Parish Farm Bureau; telegram from R. Jeter, 
president, Caddo Parish Farm Bureau; letter from H. K. Maness, 
president, McNairy County Farm Bureau: letter from H. EK. Slusher, 
president, Farm Bureau Federation, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Without objection all of these documents will be made a part of 
the record at this point : 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 

JANUARY 14, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Subcommittee, 
Ve mphis, Tenn. 

This message and suggestion is given to the 1954 Congress by an underling 
With 55 years experience in extending credits, machinery, and supplies to farmers 
of all kinds. 

First, Congress is swayed and influenced in economic thought by the teach- 
ings of professors of higher learning who carry you through complicated and 
puzzling figuring in minute fractions of one-sixteenth and one-eighth units in 
trading or swapping two objects to a proportionate degree of equity, whereas 
simple everyday arithmetic could be used to a better and clearer advantage. 
This is further evidenced in a plan to balance the budget and national economy 
through artificial prices or support payments which is carrying us further from 
the goal desired. 

We have lacked a Secretary of Agriculture with the knowledge that you can- 
not benefit a solid farm group through artificial and support prices, especially by 
resorting to flat issues or printing-press certificates. This is evidenced by the 
270 billions the Government now owes. Secretary Benson sees the light but is 
held in check through fright from the damage it may do to his party in the 
near election. 

Farm production, being the origin and base of all trade commitments, forms the 
great channel in the exchange of all other commodities thereby establishing their 
values and, in the end, must be the medium of liquidating all differences of ob- 
ligations. 

The agricultural adjustment plan began during the Roosevelt administration 
as an attempted relief from the complicated and unbalanced economic condition 
that then existed. This plan, however, set up no way for liquidating, through 


farm production, the wild grants and doles made the large landowners (to 
the exclusion of the smaller farmer). The plan necessarily had to be supported 
by the continuous use of flat issues which caused inflation of all commodities. 


The obligation of a country is based on a method of liquidation as a means 
to an end and can be done only through competitive trade and exchanges and 
not artificial methods. 

The Roosevelt administration, in a feat of glamor, called in all the outstand- 
ing gold certificates of indebtedness and thereafter artifically doubled the value 
of gold, where it still lies dormant and deprived of its fluidity and currency, 
unlike all other products extracted from the earth. The debt of the Government 
still kept soaring. 

Property, land, and farm production should be the basis for currency issues 
for all nations: essentially farm production, for it is the determining value in 
the exchange of trade and business. 

A permanent farm plan should be devised and will elevate all persons on the 
farm to an equal living basis—different from the present plan that is compelling 
the small farmer to go to cities and towns, thereby complicating and congesting 
the unemployment and social security setup. 
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Congress today is wrangling with some of the incongruities and inconsisten 
cies of the mighty would-be farm student. An example: To reduce the sur- 
plus of cotton, a reduction of acreage was called for in 1954. There was little 
objection to this from all of the small farmers. They thought the reduction was 
to be considered from all the cotton acreage planted. 

The order went out from Washington that the reduction should be based on a 
percentage of all other crops, including cotton, in cultivation, Thus an ex- 
almple: One farm in this county comprising 680 acres and supporting 9 families 
is given a cotton allotment of 60 acres, or 634 acres per family. 

Compare this with another farm in the same county comprising 340 acres and 
supporting 1 family. This family has worked approximately 15 acres in cotton 
and will receive at least an allotment of this amount under the curtailed acreage 
program, actually more than 1 tenant family needs. This method is compelling 
most of the nine families to give up farming and go to other unproductive work, 
The farms will soon become bare of labor. 

I will give, hereafter, my ideas of a farm plan that may meet the needed 
permanency and promote the small farmer to a current living standard. If used 
with a modernized banking plan, it can be the death knell of inflation and 
weakened currency issues. Each line of industry should work out its individual 
existence through a revolving or circulating evolutionary system of making its 
profit and obviate the method of taxing other industries to near extinction. 


COTTON PRODUCTION PLAN 


The usual amount of land rented by a tenant family is approximately 40 acres 
The tenant should be made to go into contract with the Government, applying his 
acres as follows: 12 acres to cotton, 10 acres to food crops, 8 acres to soil-building 
and nonerosion crops, and 10 acres to pasturelands. He should be allowed 
to make all the cotton he can on the 12 acres but set aside 5 bales of cotton in 
which the Government will guarantee him $200 per bale 

The producer should sell all the cotton he makes on the 12 acres at market 
price and present his bill of sale to the Government for 5 bales only. The 
Government would pay him any deficiency in price obtained for the 5 bales and 
the guaranteed price of $200 per bale. The Government shoulld not handle or 
store any cotton at all but should be stripped of all regimentation and be made 
only a clearinghouse and legalizer. To obtain the money to pay for the in- 
centive to farm, the Government to put a 5-percent processing tax on all goods 
made of cotton. The spinner or converter could buy cotton at current market 
prices and with the 5-percent tax on fl I actured items the consumers 


of the country would buy their goods at 50 to 75 percent, less as compared to the 
present plan. 


The setup thus applied would not subvert large or tractor farming. <A large 
indowner would be entitled to his usual one-fourth or one-third rent from his 
tenant and would not be prevented from planting more cotton if he chose to sell 
it at prevailing market price. This plan automatically places all farmers on an 
equality and also compels soil-building and nonerosion practice. This is fool- 


proof and politicalproof. 


POTATO PLAN 


The destruction of any crop is ungodly and a crime : nst civilization. The 
destruction of potatoes, for instance, after the Governme paid enormously in ¢ 
self-inflicted price, caused losses into the millions. A method of adjustment 


could be unhampered production at current market prices on limited acreage 
to family-sized farmers under an incentive plan in a way to banish doubtful 
living standards, 


Let’s assume that 100 acres be given a family to cultivate and assume 40 
bushels, average, production per acre. Of the 100 acres, let's give him 60 acres 
to plant in potatoes, the other 40 acres to be compelled to ust for other food 
crops, soil-building, and nonerosion practices The Government in turn will 


allow him to sell his entire crop at market price but guarantee him $1.50 per 
bushel for 1,000 bushels upon the presentation of a bill of sale for the difference 
in the sale price and the guaranteed $1.50 per bushel. To obtain the incentive 
payments the Government should put a 5-percent processing tax on total sales to 
retailers and sellers, 

WHEAT PLAN 


I am not well-acquainted or informed with this topic and give the following 
figures as tentative. 
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Let's give a family 100 acres, of which 30 acres will be compelled to be put 
to use for other food crops, soil-building, and nonerosion practices, leaving 70 
ucres to apply to wheat, and that the average production is 30 bushels per acre, 
or 2,100 bushels. The Government would guarantee $2.50 per bushel on 1,000 
bushels, the farmer selling his whole crop at current market price. Upon presen- 
tation of his bill of sale, the Government would make up the difference between 
the market price and the guaranteed price—on the 1,000 bushels only. 

You will see that each individual farmer will be given an equal ratio of profit 
that will enable him to remain on the farm. 

J. G. Loren, Canton, Miss. 


SHREVEPORT, La., January 14, 1954. 
Hon. CLirrorp Hope, 
House tgricultural Committee, Peabody Hotel: 


Statewide cotton meeting of Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation was held in 
Monroe several weeks ago. It was voted to accept AFBA proposal for 1954 
cotton acreage allotment. We respectfully request your earnest consideration in 
giving the proposal approval. Our organization is opposed to any change 
extending over 1 vear. 

R. McL. JETER, 
President, Caddo Parish Farm Bureau. 


RAYVILLE, La., January 13, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Chawman, Howse Agriculture Gommittee, 
Care Peabody Hotel (hold for arrival): 


Louisiana Farm Bureau cotton committee in open session unanimously endorsed 
Farm Bureau recommendation for increasing cotton acreage in 1954. We, there- 
fore, urge your committee to consider favorably the Senate bill passed on the 12th 
of January. 

JAMES Parris, 
President, Richland Farm Bureau, Inc. 


Baton RoueéE, La., January 13, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HoPE, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, Peabody Hotel: 
(hold for arrival January 15.) 

We called a meeting on January 5 of delegations elected by cotton farmers 
from all parishes producing cotton in Louisiana. The Farm Bureau compromise 
cotton proposal agreed upon after five meetings of all cotton States in 1953 was 
read thoroughly, discussed, and unanimously accepted as what cotton farmers in 
Louisiana want. We urge you and your committee to support this Farm Bureau 
acreage allotment plan for 1954. Further request that this telegram be read 
into the record 

MaLcoLM DOUGHERTY, 
President, Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation. 


LirtLe Rock, AkK., January 14, 1954. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Wember of Congress, Hotel Peabody: 

Regret inability our organization to appear before your committee today. We 
are extremely hopeful that your committee will immediately take necessary 
action to get passage cotton acreage allotment bill. 

It is highly imperative that farmers know at the earliest possible date what 
their allotments are going to be. Unless present law is amended many hard- 
ships will be experienced in this state. 

American and Arkansas Farm Bureau Federations are in accord with major 
features of Senate bill that was passed this week. Hope you will lend your 
support to the passage in the House of the Senate bill. Regards. 


WALDO FRASIER, 
Executive Secretary, Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 
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JONESBORO, ARK., January 14, 1954 
ky. C. GATHINGS 
Committee on Agricultural Hearing, 
Peabody Hotel: 

Lower support price in flexible plans would increase production rather than 
decrease it as claimed by Eisenhower. Farms now geared to normal production 
would be driven to maximum capacity to insure required income. During 100 
vears of cotton prospects of low prices have not decreased acreage and argument 
that it will is futile. We have faith in Eisenhower’s preelection guaranties of not 
less than 90-percent of parity. I am wiring for group of 25 farmers 

EK. L. DEAN. 


CHENEYVILLE, La., January 14, 1954. 
Hon. Cuirrorp Hopp, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.: 


Statewide ineeting of Farm Bureau cotton farmers in Alexandria, La., January 
tf unanimously approved American Farm Bureau recommendations for acreage 
increased for 1954 planting. Respectfully request you have this action ready into 
the records of your hearing January 15 





L. L. LOVELL, 
Chairman, Cotton Commodity Committee, Louisiana Farm Bureau 
Federation 


WINNSBORO, La., January 14, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Statewide cotton meeting unanimously support AFBF cotton acreage allot- 
ment for 1954. We urge support of you and the committee. Early action needed. 
LANCE WoMACK, 
Vember of State Board of Directors of Louisiana Farm Bureau, 
President, Franklin Parish Dairy Association 


CHENEYVILLE, LA, January 14, 1954. 


Hon. CLIFFORD Hope, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.: 

Board of directors of the Rapides Parish Farm Bureau unanimously approved 
proposed cotton acreage increase as passed by the Senate. Hope you will record 
this telegram as part of your hearing January 15 

H. P. WEMPLE, 
President, Rapides Parish Farm Bureau. 


McNairy Country Farm Bureau, 
Selmer, Tenn., Jantary 11, 1954. 
CLIFFORD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEAR Mr. Hore: We urge swift passage of the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation sponsored bill on cotton acreage allotments 
Many landowners in general and renters in particular are hurting seriously 
in McNairy County. For instance 1 farm here with 6 renters with 151 acres 
of cotton in 1953 has been cut to 27 acres. We have numerous farms in similar 
shape. These farmers cannot wait until planting time for Congress to act. They 
cannot borrow money to finance crops until they know how much cotton they 
will have. 
We urge your support of the bill as approved by the Senate Committee. 
Yours very truly, 
H. K. MANESs, 
President, McNairy County Farm Bureau. 
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Missourt FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., January 11, 1954. 





Hon. CLrrrorp Hope, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: The Missouri Farm Bureau Federation is in favor 
of House concurrence in the Eastland-Anderson increased cotton allotment bill 
which would provide approximately an additional 67,540 acres in 1954 for 
Missouri cottongrowers. For this allotment acreage to be available for planting 
ime, speedy enactment of proposed legislation is necessary. 

Cotton farmers in southeast Missouri will be making definite plans for 1954 
plantings by the 1st of February. It is recognized that this legislation is for 
954 and of a temporary nature. The change from 17,910,448 acres upward to 
374,389 would cause less serious economic adjustments than the original figure 
as announced by the Secretary. 

The inequities in allotting acreages under the present law could more care- 
fully be worked out during the rest of the session of Congress for a permanent 
type of program. 

Since we will not have anyone present in person at the hearing, I hope that 
this letter can be read into the testimony of the committee’s meeting in Memphis, 
Tenn 





Yours sincerely, 
H. E. StusHer, President. 


——— 


Moscow, ARK., January 14, 1954 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C 
GENTLEMEN : I am very sorry that I was unable to get to today’s meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., appointed by the touring Congressmen. It was due to the rain, 
snow, sleet, and ice making some roads from here to Memphis, Tenn., impass- 
able. However, you will find attached a minute of a great meeting containing 
resolution for me to deliver at the Memphis meeting. Please pass to the right 
n or persons with request for acknowledgment of receipt. 
Yours with kindest regards, 
Watt WINSTON 


PINE Buurr, ARK., January 9, 1954. 


Tl ollowing l tutes the minutes of a meeting held by the Farmers County 
Cou! at Pine Bluff, Ark. on January 9, 1954, with Mr. Bailey Robinson, presi 
dent, presiding and Mr. Charlie Gandy serving as secretary. The meeting 

pened with a song and prayer was offered, after which the meeting was 
unced open for business 

A long and hearty discussion ensued relative to the present farm program, 
ts termination, and the one to become law in 1955. The point emphasized was 

ring the present farm program and the major points that have been made 
public for the expected new farm program After a comprehensive discussion 
ind a unanimous agreement reached the following resolution was offered 
nanimously passed 

Whereas the farmers have a \ | reason for being 100 percent in favor of 
tl present farm pi um because it has been permanently practiced and 
carried out bringing prosperity and happiness to all farmers, it is definitely 

ind sane) and whereas the cotton farmers desire to render 100 percent 
patriotic service to the Nation at all times (however we are tearfully and strongly 


opposed to any dual system or the Government dumping its cotton on the market 

a flexible price or whatever price to be obtained with the intention of getting 
rid of surplus cotton which definitely doesn’t eliminate surplus, because it 
] rs the demand. Let farmers reduce the surplus in their reduction of cotton 
acres Which doesn’t lower the demand) : Naw, therefore, those in attendance in 
this meeting and all other cotton farmers appeal and pray to the honorable 
Congressmen in attendance at the Memphis meeting to retain the present farm 
program in making for 1955.” 

After the resolution was passed Mr. Watt Winston, chairman of the agricultural 
planning committee, Moscow, Ark., was unanimously selected to represent and 
pass the minutes of this procedure of meeting to the honorable Congressmen 
in the Memphis Meeting. 


W¢ 


Battery RosBrnson, President. 
CHARLES B. GANpy, Secretary. 
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Mr. Horven. Is there anythin oO further, centlemen / If there is 
nothing further, I want to express the appreciation of the committee 
for the very fine attendance here today, al d tor your interest. 

It is one of the most orderly meetil 9s we have had. I want to com 
pliment you on being a very fine and attentive audience. I think the 
committee has learned a great deal about your pr yblems here which 
ve will carry back to Washington with us when we try to write a 
new farm bill. 


Again our thanks to evervone whos help ha made this meeting a 
Phi 08 ; 

Now. Iw llask Congressman Gathings to make ifew rel rarks be fore 
ve declare the meet ho uljourned, 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairma I want to sav to vou 
ello who have come here from distance o the M h 

t we e most g el to ( ror Diving your tf ( had youl 
presence here in M p dt M particularly would 
| ( oO y that we a ] { itetu O VOU people W o have come 

oug) lement weather to be here today and to give us your views 
on the various and sundry prope hat you have told that you 
ould lke to ve us write into new law that has to be written 
for the long-ra progra is well as on cotton allotments 
whi we are now « fronted with at the moi Thank you so 
Ih) 1} 

Mir. Hoeven I there anvt! o further to come before the Com 
] tee at tl time ¢ If not I declare the ommittee meeting 





